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Week Ending Friday, May 28, 1982 


The Federal Budget 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
May 22, 1982 





My fellow Americans: 

Let’s talk about the budget, the one sub- 
ject that most directly affects your pocket- 
books. 

Now, before you say, “This is where | 
came in,” there has been a new develop- 
ment. We’re making some progress toward 
a budget agreement that will hold down 
your taxes and get government spending 
under control. This is the one sure way we 
can keep inflation coming down, bring in- 
terest rates down as well as deficit spending 
and, most important, get our factories work- 
ing again. 

Washington is a town that loves to spend 
money—your money. And if that isn’t 
enough, they'll borrow—a trillion dollars so 
far. 

As the French economist Bastiat said a 
long time ago, public funds seemingly 
belong to no one; the temptation to bestow 
them on someone is irresistible. 

I've said before, and let me say again, 
many of the spending proposals are moti- 
vated by sincere compassion, compassion 
we all feel. But pretty soon, if we aren’t 
careful, we find ourselves inventing miracle 
cures for which there are no known dis- 
eases. That’s what led to the situation in 
1980, when Federal spending was increas- 
ing by 17 percent and the inflation rate was 
12.4 percent. Interest rates reached a 100- 
year high of 21% percent. 

Obviously, something had to be done. To 
continue down the road we were on would 
have meant disaster. So, when we got here 
in January of 1981, we changed course. 

The 17 percent annual increase in gov- 
ernment spending was cut almost in half. 


That 12.4 percent inflation rate has, for the 
last 6 months, been 2.8 percent. For the last 
3 months, it has only been eight-tenths of 1 
percent. Interest rates have come down 
some, but not enough yet to give the econo- 
my the boost it needs. 

As you know, we put in place tax incen- 
tives to help industry retool and modernize. 
And we’ve provided tax reductions for indi- 
viduals so families could keep more of the 
money they earn. It’s the first broad-based 
program to help all American taxpayers 
since President Kennedy’s tax cut nearly 20 
years ago. 

The average family will see its personal 
withholding rate cut by 20 percent in the 
next 14 months. There'll be a 10-percent 
cut July lst and another in July of 1983. 

Even though we’ve only had the first in- 
stallment, a 5-percent cut last October, 
we're seeing some signs of the incentives 
that a tax cut brings. Personal spending is 
up, and Americans are saving at a higher 
rate. Saving is one of the best ways people 
can help themselves and our country. As 
the pool of savings expands, interest rates 
come down and billions of dollars are made 
available for new investments, mortgages, 
and jobs. 

Yesterday, the United States Senate took 
another step to get spending under control. 
It passed a budget resolution that will 
reduce projected deficits $358 billion over 
the next 3 years. I'll be honest with you: I 
would have liked more reductions in spend- 
ing, but at least it’s another step in the right 
direction—the direction we started to go 
last year. 

In contrast to this responsible action by 
the Senate leadership, the leadership of the 
House of Representatives is trying to spend 
more and to eliminate $150 billion or so of 
your tax cut. Their idea for reducing the 
deficit, for example, is to eliminate the 
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third year of the tax cut. They have another 
idea which somehow doesn’t go with their 
claim of compassion. Once that final income 
tax cut is in place, we have one further step 
to go. We permanently index the income 
tax brackets against inflation. This, too, the 
spenders would take from you under the 
phony claim that it only benefits the rich. 

During these recent years of inflation, 
many of you have received cost-of-living 
pay increases. These don’t make you better 
off. They just keep you even—even, that is, 
till income tax time. Then you find those 
added dollars have pushed you into a 
higher tax bracket where you give the Gov- 
ernment a greater percentage of your earn- 
ings and end up with less purchasing 
power, not more. 

Indexing prevents this from happening. 
Now, how can indexing hurt the workers 
and benefit the rich? It can’t. And those 
who say it can are talking through their 
hats as usual. The rich and the high income 
earners are already in the top tax bracket. 
They also don’t get cost-of-living increases. 
It’s the wage earner who needs and, in our 
program, will get indexing. 

Incidentally, to be fair, I must say those 
same individuals who would take indexing 
away from you also do want to cut spend- 
ing—defense spending, and really only de- 
fense spending. Eliminating about 73 per- 
cent of our planned increase in the defense 
budget is their goal. Fortunately, some re- 
sponsible Republicans and Democrats in the 
House have proposed a better plan, some- 
what similar to the one passed by the 
Senate. It will preserve your tax cuts, 
reduce spending, and keep America strong. 
They are calling their plan the bipartisan 
recovery budget, and it will be voted on 
the first of this coming week. 

If you want interest rates to come down 
and the economy to get going, it wouldn’t 
hurt if you told your Congressman to vote 
for the bipartisan recovery budget. But do 
so right away. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 
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Federal Energy Reorganization Act of 
1982 





Remarks on Signing Proposed Legislation 
To Abolish the Department of Energy and 
Reorganize the Federal Energy Structure. 
May 24, 1982 





Good morning, and welcome. As you 
know, our administration has repeatedly ex- 
pressed the intention to abolish the Depart- 
ment of Energy. Our goal was and remains 
increased energy independence for Amer- 
ica. Through constant overregulation of 
energy producers and industries in the past, 
the Department of Energy shackled our 
drive to increase domestic production. Only 
as the heavy hand of government and gov- 
ernment regulations has been lifted have 
our energy producers and consumers begun 
to reduce our dependence on imported oil. 

The legislation that I’m sending to the 
Hill today will not dismantle the structure 
of government that we need to fulfill our 
energy goals. I am merging the critical de- 
fense, energy emergency, and research 
functions into the Department of Com- 
merce. It will simply change the role of 
government from controlling the activities 
of energy industries to complementing 
them. 

This legislation strengthens our commit- 
ment to a civilian-controlled nuclear weap- 
ons research and production program. It 
will also reinforce our commitment to a 
strong basic research program. 

So, I’m pleased to be able to be here 
today with our committee chairmen from 
the Hill—Senator Bill Roth, Jim McClure, 
John Tower, and Bob Packwood—and Cabi- 
net Secretaries Mac Baldrige and Jim Ed- 
wards, who all gave their time and their 
ideas and their effort to reach an agree- 
ment on this. And I’m hopeful that with 
their continued cooperation and_ skilled 
guidance, this legislation will move rapidly 
through the Congress. 


[At this point, the President signed the mes- 
sage to the Congress. | 


I think you should all know that the Sec- 
retary of Energy came here to do just what 
we're on our way to doing now. So, we can 
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say just as soon as this is completed on the 
Hill—he can say, “mission accomplished.” 


Note: The President spoke at 11:52 a.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


Federal Energy Reorganization Act of 
1982 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Proposed Legislation. May 24, 1982 
To the Congress of the United States: 

On December 17, I announced my inten- 
tion to propose a reorganization of Federal 
energy activities. The legislation I am sub- 
mitting today reflects this Administration’s 
commitment to the principle that the best 
way to meet the Nation’s energy needs is to 
increase reliance on market decisions. 

By transferring the current responsibil- 
ities of the Department of Energy to more 
appropriate agencies we can preserve and, 
in important ways, strengthen essential gov- 
ernment-related energy activities. The pro- 
posed realignment of energy functions will 
more accurately reflect the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s essential role, which is: 

* supporting long-term, high-risk, poten- 
tially high payoff basic research on energy 
technologies while relying, whenever possi- 
ble, on the private sector to bring new 
technologies to the marketplace; 

* protecting the public interest by assur- 
ing that the economy is protected against 
energy supply disruptions through mainte- 
nance of a strategic petroleum reserve con- 
tingency plan; 

* maintaining a set of policies in the 
energy sector consistent with overall eco- 
nomic and foreign policy; 

¢ performing balanced and _ effective 
management of our energy resources and 
administering utility regulation required by 
law; 

* supporting national defense needs 
through civilian-contro!led research, design, 
production, and testing in the field of nucle- 
ar weapons. 

When the Department of Energy was 
formed, some of its functions, such as collec- 
tion of energy information, selected inter- 





national nuclear regulatory responsibilities, 
and energy preparedness planning, technol- 
ogy development, and energy-related busi- 
ness analysis paralleled activities conducted 
by the Department of Commerce for non- 
energy sectors of the economy. Combining 
these activities of the Departments of Com- 
merce and Energy recognizes that the de- 
velopment of an assured energy supply is 
one of the most important domestic and 
international business activities in the 
United States today. Integrating these re- 
sponsibilities in the Commerce Department 
will strengthen its ability to develop policy, 
evaluate trends and requirements, and be 
of service to industry in meeting our energy 
requirements. 

The nuclear energy and defense-related 
nuclear programs of DOE will also be trans- 
ferred to Commerce. They will be kept 
intact in Commerce and closely associated 
with all energy research and development 
activities. The Secretaries of Commerce and 
Defense are working together to make sure 
that the revised structure will continue to 
meet the requirements of national security 
and strengthen the relationship where pos- 
sible. 

The reorganization I have proposed will 
preserve the valuable and time tested re- 
search and development work environment 
which has been so instrumental in achiev- 
ing the objectives of long-range energy de- 
velopment. For example, integrated and 
comprehensive use of scarce technological 
management resources and multi-purpose 
national laboratories will continue with 
little or no disruption to key programs. 

The other transfers are no less important 
to the sound management of the Federal 
Government’s energy responsibilities. 

¢ The transfer to the Department of the 
Interior of programs closely related to 
energy resource management such as the 
Power Marketing Administrations and coal 
mining research and development will con- 
solidate energy resource mangement in the 
Department responsible for stewardship, 
preservation, and development of much of 
the Nation’s public domain natural re- 
sources. 

¢ The transfer to the Department of Jus- 
tice of residual enforcement responsibilities 
under the Emergency Petroleum Allocation 
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Act appropriately reflects that agency’s law 
enforcement role and expertise in handling 
investigations and conducting litigation. 

¢ The establishment of the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission as a sepa- 
rate and fully independent agency reflects 
Congressional intent for regulatory 
independence. 

The Department of Energy was created 
at a time when serious problems were said 
to require government-designed solutions 
imposed by executive agencies especially 
created to deal with them. The results of 
this approach are clear. Ill-conceived regu- 
lations have impeded development of new 
energy sources, discouraged conservation, 
and distorted distribution. Subsidy programs 
created artificial demand for energy tech- 
nologies that could not stand the market 
test. The drain on Federal resources grew 
almost beyond control. 

I urge the Congress to enact promptly 
the Federal Energy Reorganization Act of 
1982. Its enactment will reverse the recent 
trend of establishing huge, unwieldly gov- 
ernmental institutions to address problems 
of the sort which can best be met by per- 
mitting America’s citizens and businesses to 
act wisely and responsibly in their own eco- 
nomic self interest. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 24, 1982. 


Domestic and Foreign Policy Issues 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Reporters. May 24, 1982 





The President. Well, I just remarked from 
outside the door, “You're all well-lighted, 
and we're on the right set.”? 


Federal Budget 


Next week, I'll be leaving for important 
summit meetings in Europe with America’s 


‘The President was referring to the fact 
that the session with reporters was being 


filmed. 
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allies and trading partners. One major con- 
cern we know they'll raise is the high level 
of interest rates in the United States. We 
share their concern. 

The key to bringing interest rates down 
and keeping them down is a commitment 
by this government to get spending under 
control once and for all. It’s most important 
that I be able to communicate this commit- 
ment to our allies. I want to tell them that 
the United States is not just talking about 
reducing deficits, we’re doing something 
about them. 

Last week, the Senate took an important 
step in that direction. It passed a budget 
resolution with deficit reduction measures 
totaling $358 billion. As I said over the 
weekend, the resolution isn’t perfect. It 
won't lead us into the promised land. But 
the next key thing is it'll take us further 
down the road that we began last year. 

Now we look to the House of Representa- 
tives for courage and leadership as we enter 
a crucial week of budget deliberations. 
Many variations will be discussed, but the 
final vote in the House may boil down to 
two main alternatives—the bipartisan re- 
covery budget, or the coalition budget pro- 
posed by the liberal Democratic leadership. 

There are three key advantages to the 
bipartisan plan. It keeps taxes down and 
does not break faith with American families 
by seeking new tax increases that would 
destroy the recovery. It makes savings on 
defense while still preserving our security 
so we can maintain peace through strength. 
And it contains a real determination to 
begin holding down spending on the so- 
called uncontrollables. 

Over the weekend, I made several calls 
to Congressmen. I'll be making more in the 
next few days, and I’m encouraged by my 
conversations. I believe the bipartisan re- 
covery budget has a fighting chance to win 
if responsible Members of the House will 
rally to support it. 


Secretary Donovan and Attorney General 
Smith 


Q. Mr. President, I’d like to ask a ques- 
tion about some problems that have grown 
up about two Cabinet members. One, what 
is your reaction to the stories about the 
large tax writeoffs that William French 
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Smith has enjoyed? Do you think those sto- 
ries are embarrassing to the administration? 
And, secondly, regarding Secretary Dono- 
van, are you concerned that the problems 
that have grown up between him and the 
Republican members on the Senate Labor 
Committee will mean permanent damage 
to relations to the Hill if he remains in 
office? 

The President. Well, it’s very difficult for 
me, taking the last one first, to comment on 
that because it is now in the hands of a 
special prosecutor, as Secretary Donovan 
himself requested some time ago. And so 
there isn’t much that I can say in comment- 
ing on that. But nothing I’ve heard has re- 
duced my confidence in Secretary Dono- 
van. 

With regard to the Attorney General’s 
problems there, I don’t think the point’s 
been made by anyone that the so-called tax 
shelters are things passed by Congress to 
encourage investment or speculation in cer- 
tain undertakings, and a tax shelter is only a 
shelter if you lose your investment. You ac- 
tually enter it with the hope or the pros- 
pect that you'll earn additional money from 
that investment, in which case you’d owe 
additional tax. And the fact is that, like so 
many others that have gone into govern- 
ment service, as I understand it, this was 
done by someone that the Attorney General 
trusts to handle whatever investments he 
might have. 

U.K.-Argentine Conflict 

Q. Mr. President, now that the British 
troops are on the ground in the Falklands 
in numbers by the thousands, what should 
the British objective be at this point? 

The President. Well, 1 think the objec- 
tive—I can’t speak for military strategy or 
what they might have in mind with that, 
but I think the objective still is to bring this 
to a point where it can be resolved peace- 
fully and without any further loss of life. 
And I’m sure that this is probably what is 
going to guide their strategy and what 
they’re doing. 

Q. But won’t that affect their military 
strategy on the ground? 

The President. Well, as I say, I think that 
this must be involved in whatever strategy 
is chosen by them, and I don’t know what 
that strategy is. 


Q. How much military support is the 
United States prepared to give Great Brit- 
ain if we’re called on? 

The President. Well, we're not thinking 
of military support in the sense of troops or 
anything involved in the fighting. There are 
certain agreements that we have. There are 
no new agreements that have come out of 
this at all. There are certain bilateral agree- 
ments and our relationship in the North At- 
lantic Alliance that we fulfill regardless of 
what’s going on there. But nothing new has 
come out of this. 


Summit Meeting With President Brezhnev 


Q. Mr. President, what did you hear from 
President Brezhnev? Does his letter in- 
crease the chances of a summit? Do you 
have anything in that connection? Where 
are we going now? 

The President. Well, it simply was a letter 
that expressed his willingness to meet, and 
that’s about all that I can comment on. I 
was delighted to get that, but I can’t com- 
ment, then, on further details in a commu- 
nication. 

Q. Well, do you think there’s a chance 
there'll be a summit this year? 

The President. There was no reference as 
to timing other than the general terms that 
we both have used, that as soon as we 
could, we'd do it. And we’re ready. 


START Talks 


Q. Mr. President, to follow up on Helen’s 
[Helen Thomas, United Press International] 
question, you used to speak of dealing with 
the Soviets in terms of linkage. And they 
still remain in Afghanistan. Of course 
they’re present in Poland, and you've called 
that an outrage. Why now this emphasis on 
START talks? What have the Soviets done 
to make you want to deal with them? 

The President. Well, the START talks are 
based on reducing a danger to the whole 
world, to both sides. And I talked for 
months during the campaign about this, 
about trying to arrive not at the so-called 
limitation talks, but at actual and outright 
reductions of weapons. Now, this does not 
outlaw discussing these other things that 
are causing tensions between us and be- 
tween them and the Western World at 
those talks. But I don’t think that those are 
things that you headline and blatantly ad- 
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vertise that you’re going to go there and 
demand this or that, because I think when 
you do that you foreclose the possibility of 
doing any of those things. 


President’s European Trip 


Q. Mr. President, on the Falklands, sir. 
You’re going to Europe, as you say, for this 
meeting with various European allied lead- 
ers. Is it possible that with the Falklands 
heating up you might be considering some 
changes in your plans to perhaps curtail or 
eliminate your visit to England? 

The President. | haven’t seen anything as 
yet that would suggest that. Obviously, if 
something unforeseen happens, we would 
have to consider whether we should go or 
not. But, no, I see no reason not to go. 


Federal Budget 


Q. Along the lines of the summit, you’ve 
said you want to show the European allies, 
Mr. President, some direction on interest 
rates. Five former Cabinet Secretaries, 
Treasury Secretaries, and a former Com- 
merce Secretary, from two parties, several 
administrations, have suggested much 
deeper defense cuts and much bigger tax 
increases than you have been willing to em- 
brace. Don’t you think that this administra- 
tion has not shown a big enough commit- 
ment to really reduce the deficit in some of 
these key areas? 

The President. | have only had a chance 
to read one wire story that came off the 
line about the interviews with those various 
former Secretaries. I’m gratified by one 
thing, that they support, in general, the ap- 
proach that we have taken, that it must be 
based on reduced cost of government, re- 
duced spending. And we may differ on 
some details or amounts or percentages 
with them. In general, we are in that agree- 
ment. 

But let me point out that what is being 
discussed, even with the bill that we would 
support in the House today and the meas- 
ure that the Senate managed to pass—all of 
those are much lower in total spending cuts 
than we had advocated in February. 

Q. But, sir, just to follow up, what they 
are saying is that by putting certain things 
off limits—social security, some big defense 
cuts and big tax increases, such as a windfall 
profits tax on natural gas or other oil and 
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gas tax increases—that you have eliminated 
the real possibility of doing something 
about interest rates. 

The President. Well, I don’t think they 
quite understand all that’s been going on. 
With all due respect to those gentlemen, 
they’re not in a position now where they 
have access, for example, in discussing de- 
fense budgets, to all the information that is 
necessary to make the decisions. 

We have agreed to cuts providing they 
will not have us retreat from what we feel 
is the minimum necessity for restoring our 
national security. And as I say, they don’t 
have that information. Maybe if they did, 
they would see our point and what it is 
we’re asking for. 

Q. Mr. President, some Members of Con- 
gress say that there are so many divisions in 
the House over the budget that there is a 
danger that the House would wind up in a 
deadlock and not pass any budget at all. In 
view of the fact that Speaker O’Neill and 
the Democrats have the majority there, 
who would be to blame if there was any 
effort by the House not to have any budget 
at all at this time? 

The President. { think you’ve more or less 
answered your own question yourself as to 
who would be to blame. [Laughter] I just 
have to believe that there is more responsi- 
bility in the House than that. And I think 
that we will have—and I do believe that the 
bipartisan bill, which preserves or calls for 
87 percent of the—wait a minute; no—it 
preserves 87 percent of the tax cuts that we 
wanted for our people, and it gets 75 per- 
cent of what we asked for in February in 
budget cuts. And so we can support that, 
yes. 


Summit Meeting With President Brezhnev 


Q. There’s been much on the summit. 
But isn’t it a fact, Mr. President, as of now 
there is little prospect that there will be a 
summit? 

The President. Well, I wouldn’t feel that 
way. I’ve never had any reading from the 
communication from President Brezhnev 
that he was not looking forward—and he 
publicly has made statements to that effect, 
also. 
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U.S.-Soviet Relations 

Q. Going back to the Soviets question. On 
Friday, your administration released a new 
national security policy that many inter- 
preted as being kind of a return to the cold 
war. Yet over the weekend, there were re- 
ports there may be increased grain sales to 
the Soviets. How would you today describe 
your administration’s relationship with the 
Soviet Union? 

The President. | think it’s a very realistic 
relationship. We know that there is an ad- 
versary relationship there that has been 
brought about by the Soviets policy of ex- 
pansionism, and we're not so naive as to 
ignore that in any dealings that we have. 
And yet, at the same time, we ourselves are 
proposing such things as arms reductions in 
trying to improve the chances for peace in 
the world, or reduce the possibility of war. 

Q. Is it warming or cooling—the relation- 
ship? 

The President. 1 wouldn’t know whether | 
could apply either one of those words to it. 
It is just that we are willing, realistically, to 
sit down with the Soviet Union and try to 
eliminate some of the friction points that 
are there. 

But basically, the primary problem today 
is reducing the store of nuclear arms that 
threaten the peace of mind, certainly, of all 
the people of the world and that do pose a 
threat to all of us physically. 

Medicare 

Q. Mr. President, Speaker O'Neill said 
today that you have broken a promise that 
you made before the joint session of Con- 
gress on February 18, 1981. You said, 
“Medicare will not be cut.” Yet the biparti- 
san budget, which you support, calls for 
cuts in Medicare of some $23 billion over 3 
years—$5 billion in 83 alone. How does 
that square, and how do you respond to the 
Speaker that you’ve broken your promise? 

Mr. Speakes.* This is the last question, 
please. 

The President. Larry says this is the last 
question. [Addressing Mr. Speakes:| Where 
were you a minute ago? [ Laughter] 

I could answer that in about three phases 
and very briefly. And the first one is, how 


2Larry Speakes, Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary. 


would I respond to the Speaker about that? 
I think it is very obvious after last year and 
this year that the Speaker is obsessed with 
the idea of trying to create a social security 
issue for the coming election. And I think 
that’s pretty irresponsible with a program 
now that is actuarially out of balance, that, 
as we pointed out a year ago, is going to be 
unable to get through the 1983 year unless 
something is done about that program. 

The proposed cuts in the bipartisan plan, 
in Medicare, are almost entirely aimed at 
limitations on the providers of health care, 
not a reduction of services for the benefici- 
aries, the recipients of social security. Those 
are the two. 

The third one is this, even this talk in the 
budget, in a way I find—I hope that they 
don’t waste too much time debating it, be- 
cause with the Speaker’s cooperation we 
have a bipartisan task force that has been at 
work for months and is to report in Decem- 
ber with a plan for solving both the short- 
and the long-range problems of social secu- 
rity. And the only thing that I have said in 
my own mind with regard to that plan and 
that I have said to those representatives 
that I appointed to the task force is that it 
must not undercut or pull the rug out from 
under the people who are presently de- 
pendent on social security. They must be 
assured that they are going to continue to 
get their benefits. 

But there are any number of ways that 
that task force can go, based on the future 
of social security for people presently 
paying into the program who are not yet 
retired that can meet the financial prob- 
lems. Indeed, the plan that we posed last 
year could have done that and even re- 
duced the two built-in increases in payroll 
tax that are still hanging over the workers 
of America today. 

So, to make an issue out of this when this 
task force is—we’re awaiting its report—and 
he has appointed his own representatives to 
that task force, too—I think is just, again, 
sheer political demagoguery. 

Mr. Speakes. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Q. Mr. President 

The President. He gets mad at me if I 
answer any more. I can't. 

Q. You're the boss. [Laughter] 
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Q. Yes, sir, I want to tell you something. I 
just got back from the Hill. [Laughter] Mr. 
President, there is a mild revolt against 
your administration going on by communi- 
cations today with Capitol Hill. People all 
over the country are calling in and saying 
that they cannot stand the cuts in Medicare 
and Medicaid because—I realize you’ve cut 
off the providers, but the providers are the 
hospitals, and the hospitals, they say, 75 
percent of them will go broke and that they 
will then have to ration what people they 
take in and which ones they cut out and 
that the old people will not be admitted 
and, therefore, the old people will die. 

Now, what’s your answer to that? You 
said you were a sweet man and you didn’t 
cut back on old or needy people. 

The President. 1 can’t answer a question. 
He’s just shut me off. But I would say that 
all of you have the means to reduce the 
fears of the social security recipients, fears 
that have been aroused by the demagogu- 
ery from those guys on the Hill. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:12 p.m. in 
the Briefing Room at the White House. 


International Youth Exchange 
Programs 





Remarks at a White House Meeting of 
Program Representatives and Supporters. 
May 24, 1982 





Well, I’m delighted that so many of you 
were able to be here today. And welcome 
to the White House. 

Behind the headlines of today, steadily 
chipping away at the obstacles to peace, is 
another and less sensational dimension to 
foreign affairs. It is the network of human 
relations between our country and other 
nations around the globe. This network is 
more than government-to-government rela- 
tions, tourism, or commerce. It also has 
been built on the experiences of young 
people who've lived with families and at- 
tended schools or universities in other coun- 
tries. 

I am convinced that one of the best ways 
to develop more accurate perspectives on 
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other nations and on ourselves is for more 
Americans to join, for a time, a family and a 
community in another land. And we can’t 
hope that other nations will appreciate our 
country unless more of their future leaders 
have had the same chance to feel the 
warmth of the American family, the vitality 
of an American community, the diversity of 
our educational system. 

Now, sometimes I must admit that last 
part there has given me some problems. 
When I was Governor, I used to welcome 
every year those students who were in Cali- 
fornia from other lands. And I always had 
one question. I would ask them, “Tell me, 
now that you have been here and going to 
our school, is it easier or harder than school 
in your own country?” And then I'd wait 2 
or 3 minutes for the laughter to stop, which 
answered the question. [Laughter] They 
found it somewhat easier. But then, maybe 
we warmed their hearts a little bit with 
that, too 

But there’s a flickering spark in us all 
which, if struck at just the right age, I 
think, can light the rest of our lives, elevat- 
ing our ideals, deepening our tolerance, and 
sharpening our appetite for knowledge 
about the rest of the world. Education and 
cultural exchanges, especially among our 
young, provide a perfect opportunity for 
this precious spark to grow, making us more 
sensitive and wiser international citizens 
through our careers. 

Twenty-two years ago, President Eisen- 
hower, father of the People-to-People pro- 
gram, as you know, said that “The begin- 
ning point of all cooperation between indi- 
viduals, between groups, within a single so- 
ciety, or between nations is genuine, human 
understanding.” Well, never have we 
needed this vital ingredient to peace more 
than in today’s world. 

Since World War II, the United States has 
developed many excellent programs for stu- 
dents, scholars, youth, farm, and labor 
groups. They depend on the cooperation of 
thousands of American families and hun- 
dreds of schools, universities, and volunteer 
community organizations. And many of 
these are represented here today. Still, the 
total number of young people sponsored by 
our government is relatively small, especial- 
ly when compared to sponsored programs 
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of the Soviet Union or even of our allies 
West Germany and France. 

Early next month I'll go to Versailles to 
meet with our six major allies. Among both 
their young people and ours, there’s per- 
haps less appreciation of the values we 
share than there was 20 or 30 years ago. 
The successor generations didn’t experience 
our remarkable postwar cooperation and 
are less familiar with the ideals which moti- 
vated America then and which motivate us 
now. I believe that today we have a great 
opportunity to form new bonds through ex- 
panded exchanges among our youth, from 
all sections of our society. If we’re to suc- 
ceed, if we’re to build human bridges across 
the seas and into the future as an invest- 
ment for peace, we'll need more private 
support and cooperation than ever before. 

And that, ladies and gentlemen, is why I 
invited you here today—to forge with me a 
new kind of cooperation between govern- 
ment and the private sector, between profit 
and nonprofit organizations, between fami- 
lies across our land and those abroad in an 
exciting exchange of our young people. 

Based on an expanded American pro- 
gram, I plan to discuss with our allies at 
Versailles greater emphasis on these pro- 
grams by all our countries. An ancient Chi- 
nese proverb says, “If you tell a man, he 
will forget. If you show a man, he may re- 
member. But if you involve him, he will 
understand.” I hope we can make a begin- 
ning by involving all of you and wonderful 
families like the Frys and the Gozays here, 
who are with us today, in a vast network 
providing home-stay experience and other 
support for thousands of young people from 
abroad over the years to come. To make it 
work, our corporations, foundations, and 
voluntary organizations across the land will 
need to take the lead. 

I plan to form a Presidential committee 
to advise me and to help Charlie Wick, who 
is my personal representative for this effort, 
help them find ways to stimulate greater 
private involvement across the country. I 
hope that today’s meeting will open a new 
chapter in our efforts to build the broadest 
possible base for peace. I look forward to 
hearing—or receiving a report from Charlie 
on the results of this meeting and the fol- 
lowup work. You have my strong support, 


my sincere best wishes in this new endeav- 
or. 

And now at a terrible risk—because I 
know that I’m getting a reputation for tell- 
ing anecdotes—{/aughter|—I'm going to tell 
one. I don’t know why I just happened to 
think of this—here today and thinking of 
the young people in the exchange and what 
our young people could do for us. It goes 
back to just after World War II, and I was 
in England. And you think about these kids 
of ours being over there and the rest of the 
world being exposed to them. 

I was out in the countryside on a week- 
end, and I wanted to see one of the fabu- 
lous—it was my first trip to England, right 
after the war, and I wanted to see one of 
the fabulous ancient pubs. And the driver 
that was driving us apologized when he 
stopped at one that was only 400 years old. 
[Laughter] He hadn’t been able to find a 
really old one yet. 

We went in, and it was a mom-and-pop 
operation and—you know, the old gentle- 
man there at the bar, and a matronly 
woman, she came and took our order. And 
after hearing us for a few seconds, in our 
talking, she says, “You’re Americans, aren’t 
your” And I allowed as how we were. And 
she said, “Oh, there were a lot of your 
chaps staged just down the road during the 
war.” And she said, “They used to come in 
here, and they’d hold songfests.” And she 
said, “They called me ‘Mom’ and they 
called the old man there ‘Pop.’” And she 
said, “It was Christmas Eve”—and by this 
time she’s not looking at us anymore; she’s 
kind of looking off into the distance, and 
her eyes are beginning to fill up. And she 
said, “It was Christmas Eve, and we were in 
here all alone.” And she said, “The door 
opened, and in they came. And they had 
presents, Christmas presents for me and 
Pop.” And then she said—by this time the 
tears were rolling a little bit—she said, “Big 
strappin’ lads, they was, from a place called 
loway.” [Laughter] 

Well, right then I fell in love all over 
again with “those big strappin’ lads from 
Ioway” and from wherever in America. 
And you think about them, over there. I 
think they’d do a lot more than a lot of 
public relations programs to correct false 
impressions about the United States. 
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So, again, thank you all for being here. 
And, Charlie, you tell me all about it. I have 
to leave. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:45 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. Charles 
Z. Wick, Director of the International Com- 
munication Agency, also spoke at the meet- 
ing. 


United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 





Nomination of 12 Members of the General 
Advisory Committee. May 24, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the General Advisory 
Committee of the United States Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. 


William Robert Graham’ would succeed 
McGeorge Bundy. Upon confirmation, the 
President intends to designate Dr. Graham to 
be Acting Chairman. He is currently serving as 
defense research analyst, R & D Associates, in 
Marina del Rey, Calif. He was consultant to the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense in 1970- 
1981. He resides in Mammoth Lakes, Calif., 
and was born June 15, 1937. 

Colin Spencer Gray would succeed Bert Thomas 
Combs. He is serving as president of the Na- 
tional Institute for Public Policy, Virginia. He 
was director of national security studies at the 
Hudson Institute in New York. He resides in 
Briarcliff Manor, N.Y., and was born December 
29, 1943. 

Roland F. Herbst would succeed Lawrence 
Owen Cooper. Dr. Herbst has been with R & D 
Associates, Marina del Rey, Calif., since 1971 
and is currently director of the nuclear effects 
division. He was Deputy Director, Defense Re- 
search and Engineering (Space and Strategic 
Systems), Office of the Secretary of Defense, in 
1969-1971. He resides in Malibu, Calif., and 
was born October 8, 1926. 

Francis P. Hoeber would succeed Paul Mead 
Doty. Since 1974 he has been president of 
Hoeber Corp. in Arlington, Va. He was with 
the Rand Corp. in 1968-1974 and the Stanford 
Research Institute in 1960-1968. He resides in 
Arlington, Va., and was born July 15, 1918. 

Charles Burton Marshall would succeed Harry 
Arthur Huge. He is serving as consultant to 
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System Planning Corp. in Arlington, Va. He 
was on the staff of the Washington Center of 
Foreign Policy Research, The Johns Hopkins 
School of Advanced International Studies in 
Washington, D.C., in 1959-1975. He resides in 
Arlington, Va., and was born March 25, 1908. 


Jaime Oaxaca would succeed Joseph Lane Kirk- 
land. He is vice president and assistant general 
manager, Northrup Corp., electro-mechanical 
division. He was vice president of missile pro- 
grams and vice president and assistant general 
manager with the corporation. He resides in 
Ranchos Palos Verdes, Calif., and was born 
February 20, 1931. 

Shirley N. Pettis would succeed Arthur B. Krim. 
She is a member of the board of directors of 
the Kemper Corp. She is a member of the 
board of trustees at the University of Redlands. 
In addition, she is vice president of the 
Women’s Research and Education Institute in 
Washington, D.C. She resides in Los Angeles, 
Calif., and was born July 12, 1924. 

John P. Roche would succeed Wolfgang Kurt 
Hermann Panofsky. He is serving as academic 
dean and professor of civilization and foreign 
affairs at the Fletcher School of Law and Di- 
plomacy, Tufts University. He was Consultant 
to the Vice President of the United States and 
the Department of State in 1964-1966 and 
Special Consultant to the President of the 
United States in 1966-1968. 


Donald Rumsfeld would succeed Harold M. 
Agnew. He is currently president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer at G. D. Searle and Co. in 
Skokie, Ill. He was Secretary of Defense in 
1975-1976 and Assistant to the President in 
1974-1975. He was United States Permanent 
Representative with the rank of Ambassador to 
NATO in 1973-1974. He resides in Wilmette, 
Ill., and was born July 9, 1932. 

Harriet Fast Scott would succeed Jane Cahill 
Pfeiffer. She is an occasional lecturer at the 
Army War College, Air University, National 
War College, and the United States Military 
Academy. She is a consultant on Soviet military 
and political-military affairs to various govern- 
ment organizations and research institutes. She 
is a senior research associate at the Advanced 
International Studies Institute. She resides in 
McLean, Va., and was born March 15, 1925. 


Lawrence Hirsch Silberman would succeed 
Brent Scowcroft. He is currently executive vice 
president (legal and government affairs) of 
Crocker National Bank in San Francisco. He is 
also a visiting fellow of the American Enter- 
prise Institute and a member of the Council on 
Foreign Relations. He is a former Ambassador 
to Yugoslavia and was the President’s Special 
Envoy to the European Community, Japan, 
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Australia, and Canada on International Labor 
Organization affairs in 1976. He resides in San 
Francisco and was born October 12, 1935. 
Elmo Russell Zumwalt, Jr., would succeed 
George M. Seignious. He is currently serving as 
president of Admiral Zumwalt and Associates, 
Inc., a consulting firm in the field of manage- 
ment, energy, health care, overseas business 
operations, foreign and defense policy, and 


strategic planning. Admiral Zumwalt was Chief 


of Naval Operations and a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in 1970-1974. He resides in Ar- 
lington, Va., and was born November 29, 1920 


The Presidential Management Intern 
Program 


Executive Order 12364. May 24, 1982 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including Sections 
3301 and 3302 of Title 5 of the United 
States Code, and in order to provide for the 
recruitment and selection of outstanding 
employees for careers in public sector man- 
agement, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. There is hereby reconstituted 
the Presidential Management Intern Pro- 
gram. The purpose of the Program is to 
attract to the Federal service outstanding 
men and women from a variety of aca- 
demic disciplines who have a clear interest 
in, and commitment to, a career in the 
analysis and management of public policies 
and programs. Individuals selected for the 
Program will be known as Presidential 
Management Interns. 

Sec. 2. Eligible individuals are those who 
have pursued a course of study at the grad- 
uate level which demonstrates both an ex- 
ceptional ability and the commitment 
stated above. Such individuals at the time of 
application must have recently received or 
must expect to receive soon an appropriate 
advanced degree. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Office of Personnel Man- 
agement shall provide specific guidance as 
to what constitutes an appropriate ad- 
vanced degree. 

(b) The Office of Personnel Management 
shall develop appropriate procedures for 
the recruitment, nomination, screening, 


placement and continuing career develop- 
ment of outstanding individuals possessing 
the qualifications described above. 

(c) In developing those procedures, the 
Office of Personnel Management shall be 
guided by the following principles and poli- 
cies: 

(1) The number of new Presidential Man- 
agement Interns selected shall not exceed 
two hundred in any fiscal year. 

(2) Final placement of Presidential Man- 
agement Interns shall be made by the head 
of the department, agency, or component 
within the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent in which the Intern is to be employed, 
or by the designee thereof. 

(3) Universities and colleges participating 
in the Program shall make nominations for 
the Program. In making nominations, they 
shall establish competitive selection process- 
es and procedures to ensure that all appli- 
cants receive careful and thorough review. 

(4) The procedures so developed shall 
provide for such affirmative actions as the 
Office of Personnel Management deems ap- 
propriate to assure equal employment op- 
portunity. The procedures shall also provide 
for the application of appropriate veterans 
preference criteria. 

Sec. 4. (a) Successful candidates shall be 
appointed as Presidential Management In- 
terns to positions in Schedule A of the ex- 
cepted service. The appointment shall not 
exceed two years unless extended by the 
Federal department or agency, with the 
concurrence of the Office of Personnel 
Management, for up to one additional year. 

(b) Tenure for the Presidential Manage- 
ment Interns shall be governed by the fol- 
lowing principles and policies: 

(1) Assigned responsibilities shall be con- 
sistent with an Intern’s educational back- 
ground and career interests, and the pur- 
poses of this Program. 

(2) Continuation in the Program shall be 
contingent upon satisfactory performance 
by the Interns throughout the internship 
period. 

(3) Except as provided in subsection (4) of 
this Section, service as an Intern shall 
confer no rights to further Federal employ- 
ment in either the competitive or excepted 
service upon the expiration of the intern- 
ship period. 
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(4) Competitive civil service status may 
be granted to Interns who satisfactorily 
complete their internships and meet all 
other requirements prescribed by the 
Office of Personnel Management. 

Sec. 5. Those individuals who are current- 
ly undergoing the process of selection, or 
who were selected or appointed under the 
provisions of Executive Order No. 12008 
and who have not at this time completed 
their scheduled period of excepted service, 
may continue their internships under the 
terms of this Order. 

Sec. 6. The Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this Order. 

Sec. 7. Executive Order No. 
August 25, 1977 is revoked. 


Ronald Reagan 


12008 of 


The White House, 
May 24, 1982. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:39 p.m., May 24, 1982) 


Foreign Assistance and Arms Control 





Executive Order 12365. May 24, 1982 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent of the United States of America by 
Section 621 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended (22 U.S.C. 2381) and Sec- 
tion 301 of Title 3 of the United States 
Code, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Executive Order No. 12163, as 
amended, entitled “Administration of For- 
eign Assistance and Related Functions,” is 
further amended as follows: 

(a) At the end of Section 1-201(a) add the 
following new paragraphs: 

(22) Section 725 of the International Se- 
curity and Development Cooperation Act of 
1981; 

(23) Section 726 of the International Se- 
curity and Development Cooperation Act of 
1981; 

“(24) Section 728 (b) and (d) of the Inter- 
national Security and Development Cooper- 
ation Act of 1981.”. 
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(b) In Section 1-701(d) delete “659” and 
“and 670(b\1)” and insert “620E, 670(a\2), 
670(b\2), and 670(b\3)” between 
“669(b\ 1)” and “of the Act.”. 

(c) In Section 1-102(d), delete “301(e\3)”. 

(d) In Section 1-201(aX1), delete 
“301(b),”, “301(e\3),”, and “302(aX3),”’. 

(e) In Section 1-201(aX11), delete subsec- 
tions “(b),” and “(i),” of the reference to 
Section 620. 

(f) Delete Sections 1-201(a) (17) and (19) 
and renumber the remaining paragraphs 
accordingly. 

(g) In Section 1-201(b), delete “620(i),”. 

(h) In Section 1-501(a), delete paragraph 
(1) and renumber the remaining paragraphs 
accordingly. 

(i) Delete Section 1-701(f) and reletter 
the remaining subsections accordingly. 

(j) In Section 1-701(h), delete everything 
following “(h)” to the end of the section and 
insert in lieu thereof: “Those under section 
520 of the Foreign Assistance and Related 
Programs Appropriations Act, 1982, with 
respect to findings.”. 

Sec. 2. Executive Order No. 11958, as 
amended, entitled “Administration of Arms 
Export Controls,” is futher amended as fol- 
lows: 

(a) In Section 1(n), add at the end thereof: 
“The Secretary of Defense shall obtain the 
concurrence of the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of the Treasury on any deter- 
mination proposed under the authority of 
Section 42(c) of the Act.”. 

(b) In Section l(o), delete everything fol- 
lowing “(o)” to the end of the section and 
insert in lieu thereof: “Those under Sections 
52(b) and 53 of the Act to the Secretary of 
Defense.”. 

(c) At the end of Section 1, insert the 
following new paragraph: “(p) Those under 
Sections 61 and 62(a) of the Act to the Sec- 
retary of Defense.”. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 24, 1982. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:40 p.m., May 24, 1982] 
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National Commission for Employment 
Policy 





Reappointment of Kenneth O. Stout as a 
Member. May 25, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to reappoint Kenneth O. Stout to be a 
member of the National Commission for 
Employment Policy for a term expiring 
May 24, 1985. 

Mr. Stout has been serving as a member 
of the National Commission for Employ- 
ment Policy since November 1981. He is 
self-employed and ‘involved with real estate 
investment programs. He was business man- 
ager, Alaska Methodist University, in 1975- 
1976; professor of business administration in 
1974-1975; Chief, J-6 Military Secretariat 
Organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in 
1973-1974; Commander, U.S. Army Secu- 
rity Detachment Headquarters, U.S. Army, 
Alaska, in 1971-1973; Commander, Intelli- 


gence Detachment, Office of the Chief of 


Staff for Intelligence, in 1969-1970; and 
Operations Officer, Communications Intelli- 
gence, U.S. Army Security Agency, in 1965- 
1967. 

He graduated from the University of Ne- 
braska (B.A., 1964) and the University of 
Alaska (M.A., 1973). He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Anchorage, Alaska. 
He was born October 5, 1929. 


Rockwell International 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Rockwell Employees. 
May 25, 1982 





Audience member. Hey, Dutch! 

The President. Somebody—{laughter|— 
somebody’s been in Iowa or _ Illinois. 
[Laughter] I don't hear that much anymore 
outside of those two places. Dutch is me. 
That’s my nickname. I don’t know why. I’m 
Irish and English, but it started when my 
father bestowed that on me, and having an 
older brother, it stuck. And for 5 years as a 
sports announcer, I found out that—well, I 
thought that’d sound better if I used Dutch 
Reagan than Ronald Reagan. So—but every 


once in a while, I run into that again. 
Thank you very much. 

Well, on the way in, I’ve just learned how 
to make a space shuttle and—{/aughter|— 
since I got in the door. 

No, I want to say, seriously, I’m a little in 
awe being in this place and knowing all that 
has been produced here and thinking back 
over the years as we waited and watched, 
as you have waited and watched for the 
results, for that first step on the Moon. You 
left your fingerprints on that, and then a 
gentleman left his footprints on the Moon 
because of you. The space shuttles, the 
Apollo, the Space Lab and who knows what 
more to come. 

And I’m here to talk to you about a few 
little problems we have in Washington just 
for a few minutes, and then we'll have a 
dialog instead of a monolog. I understand 
there’s a couple of microphones, and I can 
take some questions. And I'd rather do that 
than make a speech, and you'd rather have 
me do that than my make a speech. 

But this is a—well, it’s always great to get 
back here to California. As a matter of fact, 
I keep looking for excuses to get here. Cali- 
fornia is a hard place to leave. And there 
are some days in Washington when I want 
to get here more than others. [Laughter] 
And right now you've probably heard a 
rumor to the effect that they’re discussing a 
budget up on the Hill. And we’ve been 
trying to keep it a secret. [Laughter] No, 
it’s very serious and I think for all of us. 

Just as you represent something in a 
great, new development for all of mankind, 
we're trying to do something new, we 
think, in Washington, D.C. We think it’s 
time—has been high time for a long time— 
that we got government back to the place 
where it didn’t spend any more than it took 
in and it didn’t take anymore than it had to 
out of your pockets. And we think we've 
made some progress. 

About a year and a half ago, when we 
started, the interest rates were 21% per- 
cent. The government was_ increasing 
spending by 17 percent a year, and infla- 
tion was 12.4 percent. And that was the 
second back-to-back year of double-digit in- 
flation, the only time it had ever happened, 
I think, in peacetime history. And, of course 
unemployment was climbing—and it’s con- 
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tinued to climb—and we’ve continued on to 
the point that we now have a recession. But 
as of this present year’s budget, we’ve cut 
that 17 percent rate of increase in half. 

The inflation figure for the last year, if 
you take 12 months back, would run at 6.6 
percent. But to show you that we’re making 
progress, if you take it for the last 3 months, 
for 3 months now inflation has run at less 
than 1 percent. And you’ve had that first 
little bitty installment of it on the tax cuts. 
But that’s one of the things in the budget 
battle that’s going on. 

I’ve insisted on two things for sure, that— 
well, in addition to reducing unnecessary 
government spending, the other is that we 
must stay with our defense budget as close- 
ly as we can so that we don’t send any more 
of the wrong signals to the rest of the 
world. They must know that we are pre- 
pared to do whatever is necessary. 

The other thing is there is a 10-percent 
income tax cut scheduled for July Ist and 
another one scheduled for July Ist, 1983. 
And then we index the income tax brackets. 
And just to explain, if someone hasn’t heard 
that term before, what it is we’re trying to 
do—you’ve gotten down through the years 
cost-of-living pay raises to try and keep 
even with the increased cost of living with 
inflation. But because of the number of dol- 
lars that you increased your earnings, very 
often that pushed you into the next tax 
bracket up and you found yourself paying 
more, a higher percentage in tax, and the 
result was that you were worse off, not 
better off, after having gotten that cost-of- 
living raise. Indexing means that we 
index—that from there on, the tax bracket’s 
the same as the cost of living is indexed, 
and you don’t move up into another brack- 
et. They also are at the same level. 

Last year we got that program and we 
got the cuts that we thought were neces- 
sary in spending for that one year. Now, the 
budget for 1983 that goes into effect Octo- 
ber 3d is there, and the Congress is debat- 
ing seven versions of the budget. I only like 
one. |Laughter| I've got a favorite in there. 
And it’s a favorite that will reduce the pro- 
jected deficits for the next 3 years by some 
$390 billion. And it won’t—as some have 
suggested—take away those already sched- 
uled tax cuts. And, while there will be some 
minor trims in defense, they’re trims that 
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the Secretary of Defense, another Califor- 
nian, Cap Weinberger, tells me they can 
take without setting us back in our plans for 
rebuilding our defenses. 

I think you people here know better than 
probably most groups that I would talk to 
that about a year and a half ago, when we 
got in there, we found out that on any 
given day half our airplanes couldn’t fly be- 
cause of a lack of spare parts. Ships couldn’t 
leave harbor. And we had a morale prob- 
lem among our men and women who were 
in service. And I’m happy to tell you, not 
only have all those things been corrected, 
but so has that. You’d be very proud, as I 
am, if you could hear from and talk to and 
see the young men and women in our serv- 
ice and the pride that they now have in 
wearing the uniform and how willing they 
are to serve. 

But now, that’s enough about my busi- 
ness. Now, who wants to use one of those 
microphones? There they are right in front 
of you. 

Yes, sir. Maybe you don’t need the 

Q. Can you hear me? 

The President. Yup. 

Q. My wife said this morning if I could be 
in your presence, if I could shake the hand 
of the President for Mrs. LeGrand of Tor- 
rance, California, a Torrance Republican. 

The President. If you could shake 

Q. If I could shake your hand for my 
wife, sir. Mrs. LeGrand. I’m her husband. 

The President. Yes. Would you let this 
gentleman through here? This wasn’t a 
question. His wife wants him to shake my 
hand as a Republican. 

Next time, bring your wife. [Laughter] 

Yes. 

Q. UUnaudible|— shake my hand also? 

The President. Yes, 1 would, but I think 
maybe I’ve started something here. All 
right. You come on and I will. But some- 
body ask a question while this is happening, 
because this can’t be of much interest to 
those who can’t see. 

Who has a question? Yes? Come on. 


Funding for Space Program 


Q. Are you going to increase the space 
budget? 
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The President. Am | going to increase the 
space budget? I guess that’s a question that 
you re kind of interested in. [Laughter] 

We have budgetary restraints, but we are 
going forward with four of the space shut- 
tles, as you know. And in that defense 
budget, as you also know, is the B-l. That 
isn’t space; that’s another part of the pro- 
gram. I know that there is talk for a fifth, 
and that is under consideration. But we'll 
have to wait now as—to see whether that 
can be added on or not. 

But, yes, we are going forward with the 
four that are scheduled—four space shuttles 
that are scheduled. 

Someone else? Yes. 


U.S.-Soviet Summit 

Q. Do you think you'll meet with the 
Russians on the—{inaudible|—this year? 

The President. What’s that? 

Q. Do you think you'll meet with the 
Russians on the summit this year? 

The President. Do I think Ill meet with 
the Russians? Yes, I do, because I’ve re- 
ceived a message from President Brezhnev 
and suggesting a meeting, and we are 
now—our people at the Secretary of State’s 
level and the Foreign Minister and so 
forth—they’re getting together to try and 
arrange the exact place and date for that. 
And we will be talking about what we 
called the START program. 

You know, SALT was strategic arms limi- 
tation, except that they could double under 
the life of the treaty just about what they’ve 
got now. We call ours START. It is strategic 
arms reduction talks. We think we ought to 
have fewer nuclear missiles than there are 
in the world. 

Yes? 


MX Missile 


Q. (Inaudible|—agreed to—[inaudible|— 
hear that you decided against the desert- 
base missile system in Utah and Nevada. 
And I was wondering, what plans do you 
have in mind concerning the MX missile at 
this time? 

The President. That’s a good question— 
about what plans do we have since we 
scrapped the mode that had been talked 
about earlier for the MX missile. 

That was to—out in the Utah desert, they 
were going to build a whole lot of holes 


connected by a track, and then they were 
going to keep moving the MX around. Sup- 
posedly the Soviets wouldn’t know which 
one of those holes it was in at any given 
time. Well, it was a tremendously costly op- 
eration, and we didn’t think that it actually 
offered that much protection. Granted, it 
would force the Soviet Union to build more 
warheads, put more warheads on, but all 
they had to do was just increase the 
number of warheads in the event of trying 
to bomb our missiles or destroy them—just 
hit every hole, whether it had an MX in it 
or not. 

Right now—the last part of the question 
is, what are we thinking about doing about 
that? Well, the first ones—we have asked 
and we’re talking to the Congress about it 
now—as the first ones come off the line, 
we're researching several methods of plac- 
ing them that have been considered—but in 
the interim of putting them in some of the 
existing Minuteman III missiles. 

And now there has been a new plan that 
has been advanced and that is getting a lot 
of attention—the military people—and that 
is what’s called a cluster plan—that you ac- 
tually, instead of scattering them to hide 
them, you pick an area and put them all in 
that limited area—and the idea being that 
the oncoming missiles would have to come 
in to such a point that they could very 
probably detonate their own missiles before 
they got there as they had to funnel in to 
hit this very small target—plus which in any 
form of an antiballistic defense, it would 
give us a better targeting chance at them. 
But what we have is an agreement with the 
Congress that we’re going to come back 
with a recommendation on one of the plans 
that’s being considered later this fall. 

There’s a hand—— 


Indexing of Tax Rates 


Q. [Inaudible] 

The President. Oh. 

Q. [Inaudible] 

The President. Can somebody relay that, 
because that didn’t carry up here. 

Q. I'd like to know—{inaudible]. 

The President. Did you hear that? 

Q. Come up closer. Come up close. 

The President. That’s—what—Stan, you 
must have heard it. What did he say? What? 
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Q. Mr. 
know—— 

The President. That’s good. 

Q. something about the—— 

The President. Oh. Yeah. 

Q. What I'd like to know is how is your 
index plan for the Nation, how does it differ 
from the plan that you offered for the State 
of California when you were Governor? 

The President. Oh, how does the indexing 
plan differ from what we’d offered the 
State of California? Well, no, the plan that 
we had tried to get in in the State of Cali- 
fornia my last year—and we lost—and now 
about 16 other States have done it; we were 
just ahead of our time. No, that was one 
which would have set a limit on how much 
percentage of the total earnings of the 
people that the State could take in taxes. It 
would set a limit beyond which the State 
could not go. 

And the closest thing now in Washington 
to that is the thing that I have advocated 
and intend to support, and that is that we 
set a date down the road as we begin to 
reduce the deficits—we set a date down the 
road that we can make and have a constitu- 
tional amendment that says the Federal 
Government has to balance the budget. 

Yes? 

Q. [Inaudible|—I think you're doing a 
really good job. 

The President. This is kind of embarrass- 
ing. He didn’t ask a question. He just said 
he wants me to know he thinks I’m doing a 
good job. Thank you. 


President, what I'd like to 


Nuclear War 


Q. Recently on TV there have been a lot 
of programs concerning nuclear evacuation, 
which is very frightening. And I was won- 
dering, are we getting that close to a nucle- 
ar disaster or what? You know, because—— 

The President. This one is that on TV 
they’ve seen so much about an evacuation 
plan in the event of a nuclear disaster and 
wanted to know are we getting that close? 
No, I think we still have a deterrent. 
There’s no question but that they have a 
superior military force than we do now. It’s 
been built up while we've let ours lag over 
the years. But I think we still have enough 
of a deterrent for protection. 

But as a part of the defense buildup to 
make sure that we have a deterrent, we 
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had to face a thing that our country over- 
looked for a number of years. You know, we 
had what was called the MAD program— 
mutual assured destruction—that we could 
have peace if both sides knew that they 
could blow the other side up. And part of 
that was that we would do nothing to pro- 
tect our people. And then we found out 
that the Soviet Union for years has had a 
very expensive and a very efficient civil de- 
fense program—shelters, evacuation plans, 
everything. In other words, they have set 
out to protect their people. We feel that as 
a part of our defense, in order to let them 
know that we have a deterrent, because 
we've got to show that—and we’ve got to 
go forward with some plans for the protec- 
tion of our own people. 

Now, so far the—and the budget con- 
straints and all, we’ve only gone through 
with studying a plan of evacuating our 
cities. That, of course, would mean that you 
would have to—there’d have to be enough 
strain in advance that you would think— 
you’d have some warning that you better 
get the people out. There wouldn’t be any 
protection in that for a surprise attack if 
they just push the button, because you've 
only got about 28 minutes, and that’s all she 
wrote. 

But this is all part of our preparing to sit 
down with the Russians this time, and in- 
stead of them looking across the table and 
knowing that we have been letting our own 
arms decline, that—well, I can cover it 
better this way. A cartoon a few days ago— 
we know how the Soviet Union has been 
building up, and now we have a defense 
program including this that »cu’ve asked 
about—the cartoon was of tvs Russian gen- 
erals. One of them was savin; to the other, 
“I liked the arms race be’ter when we were 
the only ones in it.” [Laughter] 

Yes? 


U.K.-Argentine Conflict 


Q. Mr. President, it has been reported in 
the paper there that the Soviet Union has 
satellites over the Falkland Islands down 


there. I would like to know, does the 
United States of America have any satel- 
lites in the same area watching the Soviets 
and the Argentines? 
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The President. Well, this question is one 
that I just don’t think I can comment on. 
|Laughter| This question is that we've read 
that the Soviets—in the papers that the 
Soviet Union has satellites, communication 
satellites, or surveillance satellites, down 
over the Falkland area, and do we have 
anything there watching them. And I have 
to stick with my first answer there; I just 
can’t comment on matters of that kind. 

Q. Well, you’ve got Rockwell, and Seal 
Beach makes the finest in the whole wide 
world. 

The President. | know that you make the 
finest in the whole wide world, and just rest 
assured that we're using them. [Laughter] 

Mr. Anderson.' Mr. President, we have 
time for one more question. 

The President. Oh, dear. Here’s a young 
fellow standing right here. Looks like the 
youngest one here. 


Federal Communications Commission 


Q. The FCC has been trying to get a hold 
of the donor records including the names 
and addresses of my church—{inaudible]. 

The President. This is a question about a 
church, and you say it’s the IRS that’s—— 

Q. The FCC—— 

The President. Oh, the FCC. 

Q. [Inaudible 

The President. All right. And you want 
me to check in and see if this is so and 
what’s behind it or if they have any justifi- 
cation for doing this? That’s easy to do. I 
can do that. I will. 

There’s a lady here. And this one—he 
runs the place and he tells me I’ve got to 
quit now. [Laughter] 

Q. Mr. President? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. She wanted me to read the question 
from the gentleman in the back—— 

The President Oh. 

Q. who said, “I am proud of you be- 
cause you visit us. I've been wanting to see 
you for a long time. And now it is my first 
life to see you—first time in life to see you.” 

The President. Well, you never stayed up 
for any of the late, late movies [Laughter] 


' Robert Anderson, chief executive officer 
and chairman of the board, Rockwell Inter- 
national. 


This is awful. I’m sorry. They tell me that 
I've taken up all the time and I can’t—— 

Q. One more. 

Q. One more. 

Q. [Inaudible] 

The President. Oh. 

Q. [Inaudible] 

The President. Oh. These are people with 
a hearing problem and who are seeing me 
for the first time. And I—well, thank you 
very much. I didn’t understand. 

I have to conclude now, but let me just 
say he made me think—I’ve told many 
times, I’ve gotten questions sometimes 
about what is it like to see yourself on the 
late, late show in one of those old movies. 
And my only answer has always been, “It’s 
like looking at a son I never knew I had.” 
| Laughter] 

I’m sorry that I can’t take any more. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. McQuillin. Mr. President, you’re the 
first President that we’ve ever had that has 
been at Houston Mission Control during a 
mission on STS-2. And you're the first 
President that has ever visited this home of 
the Rockwell men and women that made 
the Apollo and now the shuttle spacecraft. 
You’re the first President that’s ever had a 
miraculous technological feat, such as the 
shuttle, performed for the first time and the 
only President that had three flights on 
such a reusable machine. We expect there 
are going to be a lot of space firsts in your 
administration, and we at Rockwell are 
going to try very hard to make that happen. 

We have a little memento for you that is 
in appreciation, our appreciation of your 
visit to us today. I'd like to thank you for all 
the men and women of Rockwell for visit- 
ing us, sir. 

The President. Thank you all very much. 

I’m very proud to have this, and it is true, 
I was in Mission Control. There’s only one 
complaint that I have. They were out over 
Honolulu someplace, coming around, and I 
think about the next time or two around 
was supposed to land at Edwards out there. 
And I asked them if the next time around 
would they stop in Washington and pick me 
up and take me to California, too. [Laugh- 
ter] They said they would, but they didn't. 
[Laughter] 
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But this is a proud moment for me, and I 
thank all of you very much. And God bless 
you for what you’re doing. Thank you for 
that. 

I will add just one thing to those nice 
things that you were saying about me and 
the space program. Also—and I suppose this 
is true of other Presidents, so I can’t claim a 
first, but I also assure you that this Presi- 
dent believes in the space program and its 
importance to this Nation. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:31 p.m. in 
Rockwell’s central manufacturing area in 
Downey, Calif. Prior to his remarks, he was 
given a tour of the assembly area. 

W. D. McQuillin, director of manufactur- 
ing of the Rockwell Space Group, presented 
the President with a figurine which con- 
tained souvenirs flown on several of the 
space shuttle Columbia missions. 


Presidential Commission on 
Broadcasting to Cuba 





Executive Order 12366. May 25, 1982 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, and 
in accordance with the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. App. 
1), in order to permit an increase in the 
membership of the Presidential Commission 
on Broadcasting to Cuba by one member, 
Section l(b) of Executive Order No. 12323 
of September 22, 1981, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) The Commission shall be composed 
of twelve members appointed by the Presi- 
dent from among citizens of the United 
States.” 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 25, 1982. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 9:03 a.m., May 26, 1982) 
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The Cyprus Conflict 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. May 25, 1982 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 

In accordance with the provisions of 
Public Law 95-384, I am submitting the 
following report on progress made during 
the past 60 days toward reaching a negoti- 
ated settlement of the Cyprus problem. 

In the course of continuing discussion of 
the United Nations “evaluation” of the in- 
tercommunal negotiations, the Greek Cyp- 
riot and Turkish Cypriot negotiators met on 
April 14, 21, and 30 and May 4, 6, 11, 13, 
and 18. The negotiators have continued to 
focus their discussion on elements of the 
United Nations “evaluation” of the inter- 
communal negotiations. Having completed 
their initial review of many of the “points 
of coincidence,” the communities are now 
beginning examination of “points of equidis- 
tance” including such issues as the freedoms 
of movement, settkement and property 
ownership in any future agreement. The 
negotiating sessions continue to be useful 
and constructive discussions with good rela- 
tions between the participants. 

United Nations Secretary General Perez 
de Cuellar met in Rome on April 4 with 
Cypriot President Kyprianou and in Geneva 
on April 9 with Turkish Cypriot leader 
Denktash. These meetings provided a thor- 
ough review of the status of the negotia- 
tions and both sides agreed to accelerate 
the pace of the talks and hold two meetings 
per week. The negotiating parties also 
agreed to meet again with the Secretary 
General in New York in June for a further 
review of the negotiating process. 

We believe that the intercommunal nego- 
tiations are firmly established as a strong 
and effective tool to promote progress 
toward resolving the Cyprus problem. I 
wish to congratulate both the United Na- 
tions Secretary General and his Special 
Representative on Cyprus, Ambassador 
Hugo Gobbi, for their commitment to 
bringing the Cyprus problem to a just and 
lasting settlement. They have my full sup- 
port for their efforts. We hope that the ne- 
gotiators will seize the opportunities offered 
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by the United Nations “evaluation” to make 

progress toward resolving outstanding dif- 

ferences between the communities. 
Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and 
Charles H. Percy, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 


California Republican Party Dinner 





Remarks at the “Salute to the President”’ 
Fundraising Dinner. May 25, 1982 





Reverend Clergy, Senator Hayakawa, our 
party chairman, our dinner chairman and 
host, our toastmaster, all the distinguished 
ladies and gentlemen up here, and you 
ladies and gentlemen, all distinguished, out 
there: 

Nancy and I thank you for a very great 
and warm California welcome. You know, 
it’s always a pleasure to get home, if only 
for a short visit. And one of the best things 
about getting home is seeing old friends, 
and we’ve been doing that tonight. 

Many of us in this room have been toiling 
together in the political vineyards for more 
than 20 years. We’ve shared victories and 
defeats, good times and bad. I made it 20 
years and not more than that, because any 
more than that I wasn’t a Republican. 
[Laughter| But we've shared the good times 
and bad and, what’s most important, | 
guess, is that we’ve never become compla- 
cent. This magnificent display of unity and 
commitment will undoubtedly be remem- 
bered as one of the good times. And I think 
we all owe a round of applause to David 
Murdock and the others for what they’ve 
done to make this evening the success that 
it is. 

I remember not too long ago when a big 
fundraiser like this was only $100 a plate— 
{laughter|—and I know the material cost of 
your being here tonight. It’s lucky we’ve 
got inflation under control, or who knows 
how much you'd be paying? [Laughter] 


Tonight we kick off the 1982 campaign 
season for the California Republican Party. 
Only a few years ago our party registration 
was dropping, our coffers were empty, and 
we were in retreat. If the Dodgers had 
been doing that poorly, Vince Scully would 
have been placing side bets on the visiting 
teams. [Laughter] 

Thomas Edison once said, “I never did 
anything worth doing by accident, nor did 
any of my inventions come by accident; 
they came by work.” Well, the current 
strength and vitality of our party didn’t 
happen by accident, either. It took work. 
And each of you should be congratulated 
for what you’ve done. Obviously, many of 
you have been working extra hard. But ac- 
complishments also require leadership, and 
tonight I’d like to take this opportunity to 
thank Tirso del Junco for the fine job that 
he’s doing here in California. 

Now, there is one other person who 
should be singled out for all that he has 
done to inspire and unite the California Re- 
publican Party. I’d ask him to stand and 
take a bow, but unfortunately Jerry Brown 
couldn’t be with us tonight. [Laughter] He 
wants to raise taxes. We left him a half-a- 
million-dollar surplus. Well, easy 
easy go. [Laughter] 

Seriously, though, we’ve got tremendous 
candidates for the Senate, and I can’t see a 
reason why any one of them will not be 
able to keep Jerry Brown right here where 
he belongs—here in California swatting 
medflies. Or do I have that wrong? Does he 
raise them? [Laughter] 

The sad thing is that come January, a 
Republican Governor is going to have an 
awful time straightening things out in Sac- 
ramento. It won’t be easy; I’ve had some 
experience in cleaning up after a Brown. 
[Laughter] 

But in a few days, Californians will be 
going to the polls and, along with determin- 
ing the party nominations, you'll be given a 
chance to register your opposition to a bla- 
tantly unfair redistricting plan. The way to 
vote against backroom political manipula- 
tion is to vote no on Propositions 10, 11, 
and 12. 

The maneuvering behind redistricting is 
just one more example of how we must 
remain vigilant if the sanctity of the ballot 


come, 
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box is to be preserved. Of course, none of 
us ever thought that making government 
work in a free society would be easy. Teddy 
Roosevelt had an insight into this. He said, 
“The noblest of all forms of government is 
self-government, but it’s also the most diffi- 
cult.” To put it another way, if freedom 
were easy there’d be a great many more 
free countries. 

America during the last 20 years has been 
poised at a crossroads. A number of political 
forces, as we should expect in a free society, 
are trying to direct our country down 
whichever path most closely conforms to 
their philosophy and world view. It will be 
the activists—those who organize and 
vote—who determine what America will be 
like two decades from now. It’s our job to 
muster the forces of hope, to inspire them 
with a positive program that will ensure 
that America remains a prosperous and a 
free country. 

We're engaged in an epic conflict with 
the proponents of negativism, the advocates 
of “no.” They offer the politics of no 
growth, no take-home pay, no neighbor- 
hood schools, no incentives to work, no in- 
centives to save, no protections for the 
family, and no security for our Nation or 
safety at home. ’ 

We are and must remain the bold propo- 
nents of “yes.” Yes, we can have a brighter 
future. Yes, we can make America work. 
Yes, we can solve our problems and, yes, we 
can have a safe and strong America. Yes, we 
can live together in harmony no matter 
what our race or religion. 

We say this because when it comes to our 
country, yes is the only word we under- 
stand. And I’m not just talking about Re- 
publicans. The American people—Republi- 
cans, Independents, and Democrats alike— 
want a positive alternative, something our 
opponents with all their criticism have yet 
to offer. The Washington establishment may 
think it sounds corny, but we still believe in 
the people, and so do Americans. 

A study conducted by the Gallup organi- 
zation has recently found that among all 
the industrialized nations, Americans are 
the most willing to fight for their country, 
the proudest of their national identity, the 
most likely to find achievement in their 
work. They are also deeply religious and 
behind only the Irish and the English in 
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viewing themselves as happy. Do you sup- 
pose that makes us Irish-Americans the hap- 
piest of all? [Laughter] It does tonight. 

These findings shouldn’t surprise anyone. 
We've always believed that you can count 
on the American people. You can count on 
them to handle their own affairs much 
better than the Government can do it for 
them. You can count on them to spend 
their money more wisely than government 
can spend it for them. You can count on 
their courage when the cause is just, and 
you can count on them to do what is right 
when they are given the facts. And that’s 
our responsibility. We’ve got to work with 
all the energy we possess to let the people 
know about the choices we face as a nation. 
We've got to make sure that our people 
have the opportunity to hear our message. 
We'll also do our utmost to see that they 
won't have to be called on to fight for their 
country, because our goal is peace. 

Now recently, I’ve been through some se- 
rious negotiations with a gentleman named 
Tip O’Neill, a man whose concern about 
deficits is legendary. [Laughter] I tried to 
meet him halfway and on his own turf. We 
did our best to reach a compromise that 
would have started the budget process 
moving again and reassuring the Nation. In- 
stead of compromise, he wanted surrender; 
instead of progress, he wanted to cancel the 
election of 1980. 

I can pledge to you tonight, we'll be con- 
structive. We’re open to new ideas. We’ll go 
the extra mile. But we will never shelve the 
mandate of 1980 and return to politics as 
usual. 

The people have spoken. The old days of 
ever bigger taxes and uncontrolled govern- 
ment spending are over. The Speaker told 
reporters after our negotiations that philo- 
sophical differences separated us. Well, he’s 
absolutely right. I just don’t believe the phi- 
losophy of “no.” The profligate spending by 
liberal kingpins in Washington represents 
the aspirations of many Democrat Members 
of Congress and the rank-and-file of their 
party. 

Every demand they made in that meet- 
ing was based on increased spending and 
higher taxes. Now, we tried our best to 
reach a reasonable understanding. Now it’s 
time for responsible activists in both parties 
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to get on with the business at hand, and 
that’s exactly what we intend to do. That’s 
why the Members of the House aren’t here 
tonight that were supposed to be here, be- 
cause they’re facing right now on the floor 
of the Congress—and they’ve been up for 
late hours on this—having eliminated five 
of the budget proposals already, they’re 
facing 68 amendments to the two remain- 
ing budget proposals. 

The liberal philosophy represented. by 
those still in leadership positions in the 
Democratic Party has had its chance and 
failed. Thirty years ago, Speaker O’Neill, al- 
ready a political veteran, was elected to 
Congress. Now, I was still in movies back in 
those days. [Laughter] And believe me, 
“Bedtime for Bonzo” made more sense 
than what they were doing in Washington. 
[Laughter] 

During the coming election, we cannot 
let the legacy of the big spenders and big 
taxers be forgotten. Will you forgive me if I 
offer some reminders? In the years prior to 
the 1980 election, our economy was on the 
skids, our people were demoralized. 
Indeed, a voice from the White House told 
them they suffered a malaise. Overseas, our 
friends and allies alike saw us as a nation in 


decline. Government spending was out of 


control, growing at an annual rate of 17 
percent in the year 1980 alone. Taxation 
was strangling any chance of progress. Dol- 
lars that could have been used for business 
expansion, individual savings, or consumer 
spending were spent on government expan- 
sion. 

Taxes actually doubled between 1976 and 
1981. They went up $390 billion, and there 
were $318 billion in that same period in 
deficits. For all their talk about compassion, 
they created one of the most brutal infla- 
tions in our Nation’s history. In 1980, it was 
running at double-digit levels for the 
second year in a row, robbing from those 
on fixed incomes, attacking the well-being 
of the poor and the middle class, stifling sav- 
ings, and shooting interest rates sky high. 

Anyone who questions the responsibility 
for these miserable conditions should only 
compare what we inherited with what our 
current opposition was handed 4 years ear- 
lier. 

My predecessor and the liberal hierarchy 
in the Congress started in "76 with an infla- 


tion rate of 4.8 percent. By 1980, they had 
run it up to 12.4 percent. Now, some of you 
may have heard Senator Kennedy and 
others in the liberal hierarchy complain 
about interest rates recently. Well, this is 
going to make you cry. 

In December of 1976, the last full month 
of the last Republican administration, the 
prime interest rate averaged 6.4 percent. 
By December of 1980, interest rates were 
21.5 percent. Prior to the 1980 election, 
productivity was down for the third year in 
a row, and unemployment was heading up 
again. I remember campaigning in the Mid- 
west during the 1980 election in towns with 
18 and 20 percent unemployment then, 
where the collapse of several important in- 
dustries had already begun. 

Do any of you remember the misery 
index? That goes back to "76. My predeces- 
sor invented that as a candidate. He added 
the rates of unemployment and inflation to- 
gether and then said of the incumbent 
President that, “No man had the right to 
seek reelection as a President who had a 
misery index of 12.5.” And he won. He was 
in office, and after 4 years with a Demo- 
cratic majority in both Houses of the Con- 
gress, the misery index stood at 19%. But he 
ran for reelection. 

Well, in this election year, they haven't 
mentioned the misery index. Yes, we have a 
recession; they’ve mentioned that. And we 
have an unemployment rate which I’m as 
concerned about as anyone could be. But 
that 19.5 misery index we inherited is, for 
the first quarter of 1982, only 9.8 percent. 

We figured that what America needed 
was a commitment to tackle the basic prob- 
lems holding our country back and a will- 
ingness to stick with it until the job was 
done. And that’s what we’ve set out to do. 
Our program has four basic points. Most of 
you can probably recite them with me, be- 
cause it’s not my program, it’s our program, 
and together we’ve accomplished much of 
it. 

First, we called for getting government 
spending under control. Well, we’ve cut the 
rate of growth in that spending nearly in 
half in the first year. Our programs called 
for a tax rate reduction. We’ve set in place 
a tax program that will leave hundreds of 
billions of dollars in the pockets of working 
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people that would have been grabbed away 
by built-in tax increases. Indeed, the biggest 
single tax increase in our Nation’s history 
was passed in 1977. And for the first time 
ever, we have managed to eliminate gov- 
ernment’s hidden tax increase—caused by 
inflation—by indexing, which will start in 
1985. 

We called for the elimination of wasteful 
and counter-productive regulations. And 
Vice President Bush has been leading this 
fight, heading a task force with spectacular 
results. By the end of this fiscal year, the 
American people will be spared the ex- 
pense of 200 million man-hours of non-pro- 
ductive paperwork required under those 
previous regulations. Now that savings can 
go into investments which create new jobs. 
The Federal Register, the book which lists 
new regulations, was 23,000 pages smaller 
last year due to the efforts of that task 
force. 

The last part of our program is a commit- 
ment to work with the Federal Reserve 
System to ensure a stable monetary policy. 
And we’ve done that. And along with the 
rest of our program, it’s brought a drop in 
the inflation rate—totally unpredicated, by 
the way. If you remember, our critics, just a 
short time ago, and some of the so-called 
experts were telling us it would take a 
decade to wring inflation out of the econo- 
my. Well, inflation for the past 12 months 
hasn’t been running at 12.4; it’s been run- 
ning at an annual rate of 6.6 percent. But 
for the last 3 months, the Consumer Price 
Index has been running at less than 1 per- 
cent. 

Very early in the administration, over 
shrill voices that predicted skyrocketing 
prices, we decontrolled the price of oil. And 
decontrol unleashed a stampede of explora- 
tion, promoted conservation, contributed to 
the oil glut, and reduced prices. Here again, 
our policies are pumping vast resources into 
our economy which were evaporating 
under the previous administration. 

There was one problem we met head on 
in the early months of the administration 
which could have brought havoc had it not 
been dealt with quickly and firmly. I think 
everyone who depends on government— 
from social security recipients to business- 
men—can rest easier now that we've reaf- 
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firmed that Federal employees do not and 
will not have the right to strike. 

We’ve brought tough professionals into 
this administration who are taking our goals 
of efficiency seriously. The campaign 
against fraud, waste, and mismanagement is 
showing results. For example, calls and let- 
ters to hotlines—where someone is to call in 
with some tip that they can give us that’s a 
saving—has more than doubled in some of 
the Federal agencies last year, and one 
phone call alone last September to the De- 
partment of Labor resulted in a $10,000 
savings. 

It was the American taxpayers who 
brought to our attention films, pamphlets, 
and magazines that the Federal Govern- 
ment produced by the truckload. We call it 
the Federal flood of flicks, flacks, and fold- 
outs. [Laughter] Well, one of our projects is 
aimed at stemming the tide. And due to 
those efforts, you’re no longer paying for a 
pamphlet called “Imaginative Ways with 
Bathrooms”—{/aughter|—or a coloring book 
that costs $145,000, or a photo guide to 
employees of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment so they could find their way around 
the country. [Laughter] 

Furthermore, Agriculture found it didn’t 
need a series of recipe books costing over 
$33,000, which, among other things, in- 
structed taxpayers on how to stuff hard- 
boiled eggs with crab meat. [Laughter] 
HUD discovered it could reduce the size 
and cost of its annual congressional report 
from four volumes to one, from 1,000 pages 
to 150, and that was a savings of $14,000. 
Commerce eliminated nine internal news- 
letters, and that saved $100,000 a year. 

I’m convinced that we’ve created a mo- 
mentum for change. The previous adminis- 
tration acted helpless before the Federal 
monolith, but the Federal Government is 
composed of individuals. Almost all of them 
are solid, patriotic citizens, anxious to do 
their job. It’s just that most of them have 
never been asked how to make things 
better, even though they’ve had plenty of 
good ideas. Well, we’re asking, and we’re 
following through. 

It’s a slow process, as is all lasting change 
in the age of television and instant gratifica- 
tion. I know it’s not easy politically. You 
know, there’s an old story about the impul- 
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sive child who realized he had a problem 
because of being impulsive and decided to 
pray about it. And he got down on his 
knees and he prayed, “Dear Lord, please 
give me patience—and I want it right 
now.” [Laughter] 

I’m convinced that the American people 
will respond if dealt with maturely and hon- 
estly. They’re willing, if we tell them the 
facts, to give our program a chance. This 
recession has made our task difficult, but 
gloom and doomers notwithstanding, I be- 
lieve we’re on the verge of a tangible and 
lasting recovery. 

The savings rate is up. The preliminary 
figures suggest the savings rate has jumped 
from 4.9 percent of the people’s earnings to 
6.3 percent under the new incentives of our 
program. And remember, you've only re- 
ceived the first installment of our tax cuts. 
This is providing a vast new pool of capital 
for investment and is a tangible indicator 
that interest rates should be coming down 
soon. Auto production will be up for the sec- 
ond quarter and some laid-off employees are 
already being rehired. Construction of office 
buildings is up. Business travel is up. Home 
mortgage rates are declining. We still have a 
long way to go, but we’re on our way back. 

Finally, I'd like to speak with you about a 
vital area of accomplishment, one we must 
never permit to be politicized. Yes, it’s 
something of which we can be rightfully 
proud. 

A few years ago, America was still suffer- 
ing from what has been referred to as “The 
Vietnam Syndrome’”—self-doubt,  vacilla- 
tion, and confusion accompanied a decline 
in our military strength. Our allies and our 
adversaries alike thought of us as weak and 
indecisive. The dedicated men and women 
in our Armed Forces reacted as one might 
predict. Professionals whose skills were 
badly needed left the service in droves. 

I say to you tonight, we can be proud that 
aside from everything else in these last 16 
months, we have restored the confidence of 
the United States of America. Today our 
allies know that we’re not afraid to lead. 
Our adversaries are beginning to get the 
idea that we’re a force with which to be 
reckoned. The men and women of our 
Armed Forces know now that we’re proud 
of them. We’re grateful for the job they’re 
doing, and we'll back them up if they’re 


called upon. And let me give you an exam- 
ple. 

Our Ambassador to Luxembourg wrote 
me a letter. He had just returned from a 
visit to one of our armored cavalry regi- 
ments up along the East German border. 
And as he was leaving, went over to his 
helicopter, a 19-year-old trooper stopped 
him, and he asked the Ambassador if he, by 
any chance, could ever get a message to 
me. And being an Ambassador, of course he 
could, and he said so. And the young fellow 
said, “Well, will you just tell the President 
we're proud to be here, and we ain’t scared 
o’nothin’.” We may not have taught him 
much in English, but I sure like his attitude. 

In just 1 week, I'll be leaving for my first 
trip to Europe as President of the United 
States. My utmost goal, second only to the 
preservation of our freedom, is, as I said, 
maintaining world peace. Our nation is in a 
much better position today to negotiate and 
achieve meaningful arms reduction because 
of the commitments that we’ve made. 

Permitting our defense posture to erode 
did nothing to further the cause of peace. 
We have two arms reductions proposals on 
the table, proposals which will bring both 
sides into balance, rather than freezing 
either side into a position of inferiority and 
vulnerability. But like prosperity, peace 
comes from commitment and hard work. 
And in any forthcoming arms reduction 
talks, the Soviets know this time the alter- 
native to reducing their arms strength is to 
try and match our industrial capacity. 

A cartoon the other day told it all. Two 
Soviet generals were pictured. One of them 
was saying to the other, “I liked the arms 
race better when we were the only ones in 
it.” [Laughter] 

In the coming months, our people will 
again have to make a judgment at the polls. 
We must state our case clearly. We must 
get our message to the people. Together, 
we can and will keep America the great 
nation that God intended it to be. And to- 
night, for the first time, you reminded me 
of something that I quoted at the Republi- 
can National Convention in 1980. And you 
really did remind me of Tom Paine’s state- 
ment 200 years ago when he said, “We 
have it in our power to begin the world 
over again.” 
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Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:44 p.m. in 
the Los Angeles Ballroom at the Century 
Plaza Hotel in Los Angeles, Calif. In his 
remarks he referred to David Murdock, fi- 
nance chairman, and Dr. Tirso del Junco, 
chairman, the California State Republican 
Party. 

Following the President’s remarks, he and 
Mrs. Reagan left Los Angeles and went to 
Rancho del Cielo, their ranch near Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 


United States Sinai Support Mission 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Final Report. May 26, 1982 





To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit herewith the 
Thirteenth Report of the United States 
Sinai Support Mission. It covers the Mis- 
sion’s activities during the six-month period 
ending April 26, 1982. This report is pro- 
vided in accordance with Section 4 of 
Public Law 94-110 of October 13, 1975. 

This is the final report on the Mission’s 
peacekeeping operations, which ended on 
April 25, 1982, when Israel completed its 
withdrawal from the Sinai and Egyptian 
sovereignty was reestablished in accordance 
with the 1979 Peace Treaty. At that time 
the Sinai Field Mission, the Support Mis- 
sion’s overseas arm, relinquished its treaty 
verification responsibilities to the new Mul- 
tinational Force and Observers. Established 
by the August 3, 1981, Protocol to the 
Peace Treaty, the Multinational Force is 
now supervising implementation of the 
Treaty security arrangements. 

The Congress appropriated $5 million for 
the conclusion of the Sinai Support Mis- 
sion’s activities in Fiscal Year 1982. By care- 
ful financial and technical planning to mini- 
mize its phase-out costs, the Mission expects 
to complete its activities at this minimal 
funding level. No funds are being requested 
for Fiscal Year 1983. 

The Field Mission’s base camp in the 
Sinai is expected to be closed by June 1982 
and the fixed assets turned over to the Gov- 
ernment of Egypt at that time as author- 
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ized in Section 6 of the Special Internation- 
al Security Assistance Act of 1979 (PL 96- 
35). The movable assets are being made 
available to the United States Embassies in 
Egypt and Israel and to the Multinational 
Force and Observers on a non-reimbursable 
basis under authorities contained in the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended (40 USC 511 
et seq.). In accordance with Executive 
Order 12357 of April 6, 1982, the Sinai Sup- 
port Mission will conclude its activities no 
later than September 30, 1982, at which 
time the Department of State will assume 
responsibility for any residual actions neces- 
sary to complete activities initiated by the 
Mission. 

The Congress and the American people 
can take pride in the successful completion 
of this unique peacekeeping initiative that 
combined Government and private sector 
talents to carry out on very short notice a 
sensitive and complex series of missions in 
an isolated and distant environment. In 
meeting these challenges, the men and 
women of the Sinai Support and Field Mis- 
sions have made a major contribution to our 
continuing efforts to bring a just and lasting 
peace to the troubled Middle East. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 26, 1982. 


Note: The report is entitled “Report to the 
Congress: SsM—United States Sinai Support 
Mission.” 


Anticrime Legislation 





Statement on Legislation Introduced for 


Senate Consideration. May 26, 1982 





Last fall, I spoke to the Nation’s chiefs of 
police about crime and what the Federal 
Government can do to help them fight it. 
Today, I am happy to report that Senator 
Strom Thurmond, chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, Senator Joseph Biden, 
and others have introduced a comprehen- 
sive, bipartisan package of anticrime pro- 
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posals. I urge the Congress to give it 
prompt and favorable consideration. 

We all know that the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot, by itself, end violent, orga- 
nized or drug-related crime. Our first line 
of defense against the criminal predators in 
our midst will continue to be the State and 
local law enforcement officers who risk 
their lives each day in communities across 
the Nation. 

The primary responsibility for prosecut- 
ing and punishing criminals lies with the 
States, whose courts handle 97 percent of 
all criminal cases. However, the Federal 
Government can set an example for the 
States by establishing a modern, effective 
criminal justice system, including laws that 
will correct the imbalance that has devel- 
oped between the forces of crime and their 
victims. 

This legislation contains several statutory 
reforms that are long overdue. It includes 
reform of our bail laws so that a judge, after 
a hearing with full due process protections, 
can prevent a dangerous defendant from 
returning to the streets to prey once again 
on innocent citizens. It would permit a 
judge to set reasonable conditions for pre- 
trial release and to lock up any defendant 
who is rearrested while out on bail. 

The legislation also provides for compre- 
hensive sentencing reform, replacing our 
unpredictable and discredited parole system 
with fixed sentences. A judge would be re- 
quired to sentence an offender within spe- 
cific guidelines, or explain in writing his 
failure to do so. Moreover, in contrast to the 
current situation, once a sentence is given, 
it would actually be served. 

Penalties for those trafficking in danger- 
ous drugs are also strengthened. All proper- 
ty used in drug trafficking or racketeering 
activities, along with all proceeds received 
from such illicit enterprises, would be sub- 
ject to forfeiture to the Federal Govern- 
ment upon the criminal convictions of the 
ringleaders. Drug trafficking is a $79 billion 
a year industry in this country, and the pen- 
alties now on the books are viewed by drug 
dealers as an insignificant cost of doing busi- 
ness. The forfeiture provisions and _in- 
creased fines provided by this bill are essen- 
tial if we are to take the profit out of these 
destructive activities. 


I am particularly pleased to note that this 
legislation would help the forgotten people 
in the criminal justice system—the victims 
and witnesses whose assistance is vital to 
every criminal prosecution. This bill pro- 
vides for the use of criminal sanctions and 
civil injunctions to protect victims and wit- 
nesses from harassment and retaliation. I 
hope that this will be only the first in a 
series of measures to protect the victims 
rather than the perpetrators of crime. The 
Task Force on Victims of Crime, which I 
recently established, will report to me later 
this year with recommendations in this cru- 
cial field. 

Again, I extend my appreciation to the 
bipartisan Senate sponsors of this major 
crime-fighting initiative and urge its pas- 
sage by the Congress. 


United States Ambassador to Paraguay 





Nomination of Arthur H. Davis, Jr. 
May 26, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Arthur H. Davis, Jr., to be 
Ambassador to Paraguay. He would succeed 
Lyle Franklin Lane. 

Mr. Davis served in the United States 
Army Air Force in 1942-1945. He was a 
meteorologist with Pan American-Grace 
Airways, Santiago, Chile, in 1945-1946 and 
with United Airlines at Stapleton Airport, 
Denver, Colo., in 1956-1962. He was direc- 
tor of public relations (1962-1963) and vice 
president (1963-1968) at Von Frellick Asso- 
ciates in Denver, Colo. In 1963-1968 he 
was also president of New Englewood Co., a 
subsidiary of Von Frellick Associates. He 
was president of Villa Enterprises, Inc., in 
Lakewood, Colo., in 1968-1978. In 1968 he 
was a consultant and in 1974-1976 he was 
manager and director of leasing at Villa 
Italia, Limited, in Lakewood. He was direc- 
tor of leasing at the Loup-Miller Companies 
in Denver in 1971-1974, and since 1976 he 
has been president of Arthur Davis and As- 
sociates, Inc., in Lakewood. 

Mr. Davis attended the Air Force Meteor- 
ology School (1942) and the University of 
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Colorado (1956-1959). He is married, has 
four children, and resides in Golden, Colo. 
He was born October 6, 1917. 


President’s Commission on Executive 
Exchange 





Appointment of Two Members. 
May 26, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President's Commission 
on Executive Exchange for terms of 2 years. 


Willie D. Davis is owner of Willie Davis Distrib- 
uting Co. in Los Angeles, Calif. He is also 
owner of KACE-FM Radio Station and a 
member of the board of directors of Joseph 
Schlitz Brewing Co. He is a charter member 
and director of Executive Savings and Loan 
Association. He is president and director of the 
Los Angeles Urban League and a member of 
the Los Angeles County Special Task Force. He 
graduated from Grambling College (B.S., 1956) 
and the University of Chicago (M.B.A., 1968). 
He is married, has two children, and resides in 
Marina del Rey, Calif. He was born July 24, 
1934. 

Jewel Lafontant is a senior member in the law 
firm of Lafontant, Wilkins, and Jones in Chica- 
go, Ill. In addition she is special assistant attor- 
ney general for the State of Illinois. She was 
Deputy Solicitor General of the United States 
in 1973-1975. In 1973-1975 she was a special- 
ist in civil law and deportation cases. She was 
United States Representative to the United Na- 
tions in 1972. She serves on the board of direc- 
tors for several corporations, including Conti- 
nental Bank, the Bendix Corp., and Trans 
World Corp. She graduated from Oberlin Col- 
lege (B.A., 1943) and the University of Chicago 
(LL.D., 1946). She resides in Chicago, Ill., and 
was born April 28, 1922. 


National Corporation for Housing 
Partnerships 





Nomination of Frank J. Donatelli To Be a 
Member. May 27, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Frank J. Donatelli to be a 


member of the National Corporation for 
Housing Partnerships for a term expiring 
October 27, 1984. He would succeed 
Herman J. Russell. 

Mr. Donatelli is currently an attorney 
with the firm of Patton, Boggs, and Blow, in 
Washington, D.C. He was regional political 
director of the Reagan-Bush Committee 
from February 1979 to November 1980. He 
was campaign manager for Jim Baker for 
attorney general of Texas from January 
1978 to December 1978. Previously, he was 
executive director of the Young Americans 
for Freedom, Inc. 

He graduated from the University of 
Pittsburgh (B.A., 1971) and American Uni- 
versity, Washington College of Law (J.D., 
1976). He is married and resides in Alexan- 
dria, Va. He was born July 4, 1949. 


Interview With the President 





Question-and-Answer Session With 
Representatives of West European 
Publications. May 21, 1982 





Versailles Economic Summit Conference 


Q. Mr. President, Mr. Mitterrand is the 
first French President who is a Socialist 
President in France, and he invites his 
fellow heads of states and governments to a 
king’s palace. How do you feel about all 
that? 

The President. Having been a visitor at 
Versailles myself once before, some years 
ago, I am looking forward to it, seeing all 
that beauty again. Wasn’t Louis XIV known 
as the Sun King? Maybe we'll all go there 
for enlightenment. 

Q. How close are you with Mr. Mitter- 
rand and what kind of relationship do you 
have? How often do you communicate with 
him on what you feel? 

The President. 1 don’t know what the 
schedule has been for previous Presidents, 
but in this year and a half or so that I’ve 
been here, I have met several times with all 
the leaders that I will be meeting at Ver- 
sailles. And we’re all on a first-name basis, 
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no titles. We have had, I think, a very 
friendly relationship, a very open relation- 
ship in the meetings that we’ve had in 
Ottawa and Cancun, here in Washington. 

I think it’s been most helpful. I think we 
have a closer relationship, perhaps, than has 
existed before, and I mean all the leaders of 
the North Atlantic Alliance and all who will 
be at Versailles. 

Q. But, in between the meetings, do you 
communicate, and how, with the language 
barrier and all? 

The President. We have to resort to inter- 
preters, and I’ve learned to get along with 
that. Some of the others speak some Eng- 
lish. I had a couple of years of schoolboy 
French many, many years ago, because it 
was compulsory in the school that I attend- 
ed. But I couldn’t rely on it myself now. I 
shouldn’t be taking up all this time, but I 
told the President about an experience that 
I had with having to use French the first 
time that I ever went to France. I went 
with a couple from England, had been in 
London for the winter, and we went across 
the Channel in the spring to go down to the 
south of France. I didn’t know that they 
had never crossed the Channel before, and 
they knew not one word of French, and we 
were going to drive in their car. I realized 
that if there was any communication it was 
going to be up to me. And we were coming 
to a town where we were going to have 
lunch. I was thinking and trying to dredge 
up all the words that I could remember on 
how to find the best cafe. 

As words began to come back to me I 
sort of padded my part, and we did arrive 
in a little town. There was a gendarme in 
the street. We pulled up beside him and by 
this time I was ready. I said, “Pardon, mon- 
sieur, jai grand faim. Ou est le meilleur 
café?”—“I'm very hungry and where is the 
best cafe?” And he told me, and my friend 
who was driving says, “What did he say?” I 
said, “I haven’t the slightest idea.” [Laugh- 
ter] I could rehearse the question. I couldn’t 
rehearse the answer. 

Q. Mr. President, if I can pick up again 
on your personal contact, you met 11 
months ago in Ottawa with 6 Western Eu- 
ropean heads of state and governments, and 
you will all be meeting again together soon. 
What have you accomplished since then, 
not only on a personal level but also in 


terms of politics? What have you accom- 
plished collectively, for instance, that you 
could not accomplish separately? 

The President. I’ve always believed that a 
lot of problems are resolved if you are talk- 
ing to each other, instead of about each 
other. And I think that there have been 
tensions in the past that have affected us as 
allies and friends. We all share a great many 
mutual problems. We’re all having econom- 
ic problems. Unemployment is a problem 
for us. And I think that the personal bond 
that we’ve established has created a rela- 
tionship that is very close and that makes us 
able to discuss openly and freely those 
things that are of mutual interest to us, 
those problems where maybe we can solve 
them better together than we can by going 
our Own ways. 


Economic Policies 


Q. Last year you heard some complaints 
from ‘the Europeans on the high rates of 
interest in the United States, and you told 
them that the United States was suffering 
from those high rates as well. Certainly 
your recession looks a little bit more credi- 
ble now. Now the Europeans are complain- 
ing about unemployment, which does great 
damage to the socio-economic fabric of 
Western Europe. What will you tell them 
now, given the fact that unemployment is 
also a problem in this country, the slow re- 
covery—what will you be discussing with 
them in concrete ways to face this prob- 
lem? 

The President. | think that the answer has 
to be a correction. You can’t correct unem- 
ployment unless you correct the problems 
that have caused a virtually worldwide re- 
cession. These have to do with trade, im- 
ports and exports. All the things that we 
can put on the table that may be restricting 
the free flow of trade, that could stimulate 
markets, are essential to that. 

When I hear the feeling about the high 
interest rates, I believe there was an honest 
misunderstanding that they thought these 
were somehow a part of our economic 
policy; that we were using high interest 
rates because of our double-digit inflation. 
They weren’t part of our policy, and I think 
the other leaders realize that we have here 
in the Federal Reserve System an autono- 
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mous body that is not subject to pressure of 
any kind from those of us who hold office. 
In addition, the interest rates are set by the 
marketplace itself, the money market. We 
believe that in our case the high interest 
rates were the result of inflation. 

Now we have brought inflation down. 
The doom-criers were saying a year ago 
that it would take 10 years to get a handle 
on the inflation problem. Well, month 
before last inflation actually disappeared for 
a month in America, and we had deflation. 
This past month it came up just a fraction 
of a percentage point. For the last 6 months 
inflation has been around 3 percent. I think 
we're going to see even more improvement 
compared to 1980-1981 as we go on 
through the year. 

We think this is a big factor in getting 
interest rates down, and if we and Congress 
can get the savings that we’re asking for in 
the budget for 1983, we think it will send a 
signal to the money markets that will bring 
interest rates down further. 

We don’t believe that we were the causes 
of Europe’s problems. We could point to 
Italy’s own interest rates, which are twice 
and three times the interest rates of Ger- 
many and Japan, and I don’t think they 
have had any effect on those countries. But 
I think that the leaders of Europe and 
Japan now understand that this was not a 
deliberate part of an economic policy. This 
was a problem that we’re trying to lick. 

Q. If I could follow up on that point, Mr. 
President, while inflation has come down, 
most of the other economic indicators are 
still fairly grim. They talk about the rate of 
corporation failures, savings that haven't 
really picked up, and unemployment, of 
course, is at more-or-less record levels. And 
then there is the record budget deficit as 
well. 

Now, at Ottawa last year, you linked the 
question of interest rates to a revitalization 
of the U.S. economy, but this revitalization 
doesn’t seem to have started yet. Can you 
say what has gone wrong from this end, and 
when will you be able to assure the Europe- 
an leaders that “happy days are here 
again?” 

The President. 1 don’t believe that any- 
thing has gone wrong. I think that many 
people confuse the adoption by Congress of 
the first phase of our plan with the plan 
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being in operation. We believe very much 
in the incentive tax package that we passed 
with its reducing of taxes. But that’s to be 
spread over a 3-year period. 

We had asked for, originally, three yearly 
10-percent cuts. We got one 5-percent cut, 
and the other two were 10-percent, but 
they have not yet gone into effect. We had 
also asked those tax cuts be retroactive to 
January Ist, 1981. In the compromise that 
goes on in a parliament or a congress, we 
had to take the best that we could get. 

The 5-percent cut, not 10, did not go into 
effect until last October. We did see an im- 
mediate increase in personal savings rates 
after that had happened because of some 
features of the tax program. But if there is 
an incentive to those tax cuts, as we believe 
there is, we have to wait until the people 
are actually getting those cuts and having 
that extra money in their pockets. 

The next cut—the 10-percent cut will go 
into effect July lst and then the next one in 
July of 1983. I think we have to wait and 
see when the program is actually in oper- 
ation, when the effects are felt, not just the 
fact that you could point to a piece of legis- 
lation and say it’s been passed into law. 
Wait until it takes effect. 

In the last 6 months of 1980, during the 
campaign, the increase in our money 
supply, the flooding of paper money, was 
the highest it has ever been in our history— 
a 13-percent rate. With it came the interest 
rates that skyrocketed to 21% percent, and 
we had 2 years back to back of double-digit 
inflation. When I took office, inflation was 
12.4 percent. 

Now, they pulled the string on the money 
market at about that same time, way below 
the normal needs. So, we have had a prob- 
lem with high interest rates; they have 
hung on for too long. 

From the very first, getting our cuts in 
government spending, the billions of dollars 
in reductions, was a top priority. The 
annual rate of increase in government 
spending was 17 percent in 1980. We cut 
that in half in the first year that we were 
here. 

With that action, the interest rates did 
come down about 20 percent—not enough, 
but they did come down. But the unem- 
ployment had begun in 1979. We had a 
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recession in 1980. And it continued along 
with this market dislocation and inflation. 
Unemployment and recession increase gov- 
ernment costs quite considerably. 

On the evidence of history, unemploy- 
ment is the last thing that recovers when 
you're coming out of a recession. We think 
the indices are all there, that we are in the 
trough and have bottomed out in the reces- 
sion. From the very first, we said that we 
could not hope for recovery until the last 
half of this year and we think in the last 
half we are going to see that recovery. 

Q. How far is that recovery dependent on 
you breaking the budget stalemate? Do you 
think you'll have that stalemate ended by 
the time you go to Europe? 

The President. | think it is very impor- 
tant. I think the money market is waiting to 
see if the Congress will—since we don’t 
dominate or have the majority of both 
Houses—stay with its old-fashioned policies 
of artificial stimulation and quick fixes to 
cure things. All they ever did was tempo- 
rarily reduce the fever, and then a couple 
of years later we had an even worse reces- 
sion each time. But if the money markets 
see that Congress will do what it did last 
year and stay with us on our plan, making 
the further reductions that we’re asking for 
in spending and stay with our tax program, 
I think that this will be the signal that will 
bring interest rates down. 

There have been scattered signs in the 
money market that they want them down 
also. Those signs are in various areas—our 
automobile industry, which is hard hit, and 
mainly because of the interest rates. Our 
people buy cars, as I’m sure they do else- 
where, on the installment plan. They have 
to pay interest such as the mortgage on a 
house. This has hurt the automobile market. 


Here and there in the country, groups of 


local bankers have come together and put 
up sums of money specified for automobile 
loans at a rate of interest about 4 points 
below the market. As long as that money 
lasted, they would lend it at that lower in- 
terest rate for those who want to buy auto- 
mobiles. 

The upsurge in automobile buying was 
instant. We have also seen some construc- 
tion companies that evidently were able to 
liquidate their inventory of newly built 


houses by pulling down the interest rates 
themselves. 

We think that this indicates that the 
money market is ready and wants lower 
rates. But they have to be sure that we 
have inflation down for good—that it is not 
going to go zooming back up. 


North Atlantic Alliance 


Q. Mr. President, there is another summit 
looming, the NATO summit at Bonn. It is 
almost like an Alpine assault. You scale one 
summit after another. As one talks about 
NATO nowadays, immediately you are into 
this crisis talk. We have had a year behind 
us where things did not all go smoothly. 
Relations between America and the Euro- 
pean allies were somewhat - strained. 
Indeed, there are cries right now in Con- 
gress for a withdrawal of American troops 
to show the Europeans how upset you are 
and how unsatisfied with their perform- 
ance. How much do you think is true about 
this crisis talkP Do you view the alliance in 
a similar way? And if so, where would you 
say one can improve the performance? 

The President. | think it has improved. 
The recent meeting of ministers in Luxem- 
bourg indicates this. When we came into 
office, there were some strains in the alli- 
ance. And there was some ill-feeling on 
both sides. We set out to resolve that. I 
think we have done it. I believe in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Alliance. The fact 
that we have had 37 years of peace in 
Europe is the greatest proof of NATO’s ef- 
fectiveness. 

We have no intention of withdrawing 
troops. We recognize our responsibility 
there. We recognize that those troops are 
not there, as some have said in congression- 
al debate, because we are generously doing 
something for someone else. Our own secu- 
rity is involved. We are there because that 
NATO line is our first line of defense as 
well. 

I do not think that there is any crisis at 
all. I think that NATO is on a better footing 
than it has been for several years. Where 
there could be and have been some prob- 
lems at the southern flank of NATO, we are 
working on them and have come to some 
better agreements there. 

Q. You mean Greece and Turkey? 
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The President. Yes. 

Q. Can you envisage a likely scenario or 
a constellation of political crises where 
America would have to look beyond NATO, 
because it had global commitments, and 
where the importance for you of NATO 
would be diminished and you would have 
to go back to your NATO Allies and say 
they will have to pick up more for their 
own defenses, because you have global 
commitments which require a greater de- 
ployment of American forces? 

The President. So far, in spite of the eco- 
nomic problems that beset Europe as well 
as the United States, I think that their de- 
fense spending level has been consistent. 
And I have no quarrel with it at all. 

As evidence of the improved situation, 
could I point out that we have had coopera- 
tion from our NATO Allies with regard to 
the multinational force in the Sinai? Yet 
when we came in a year ago, we had not 
been able to find a single country that 
wanted to participate in that. Now they 
have. 

I think that a subject for discussion with 
NATO would be that we all, together, look 
at the Persian Gulf and the Middle East as 
an area of concern because of our energy 
dependence on this particular area. 

But I think the allies are holding up their 
end very well. There is a better, sounder 
relationship than we have had in the past. 


U.S.-Soviet Relations 


Q. Part of the question of how well 
NATO is doing seems to be tied into the 
question of East-West relations in general. 
And we have heard that you now favor a 
summit with your Soviet counterpart. You 
used to tie this to the condition that some 
summit meetings should have a tangible 
outcome or result. Do you feel the time has 
come where such a meeting could accom- 
plish something concrete? 

The President. | would hope so, because I 
think that the Soviet Union also has some 
very real problems. Maybe it’s time for 
someone to point out to them that their 
attitude of hostility, their worldwide aggres- 
sion, their denial of human rights, whatever 
it’s based on—whether it is a concern that 
they are threatened by the Western world 
or whether it is just determination to 
pursue the Marxist-Leninist theory of world 
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domination—point out to them that the 
road to peace and giving up that aggressive 
attempt might be helpful to them with 
their own economic problems. 

If there is any truth to the belief of some 
that the Soviet Union is motivated by fear 
of the West, that they think the West is 
going to threaten them—I don’t think 
there’s anyone in the West who believes 
that for one minute. They could have a 
guarantee of peace tomorrow if they them- 
selves would follow the words of Demosthe- 
nes 2,000 years ago in the Athenian market- 
place when he said, “What sane man would 
let another man’s words rather than his 
deeds tell him who is at peace and who is at 
war with him.” So far, it is the West that 
has to feel that the Soviet Union is at war 
with us on the basis of their great military 
buildup. I don’t think they can point to any- 
thing from our side that indicates that. 

What if back some years ago after World 
War II when our country was the only one 
with the nuclear weapon and really the 
only one left undamaged by war, in a posi- 
tion to do as we did, to go to the aid of our 
allies and even our former enemies; what if 
the situation had been reversed and the 
Soviet Union had had that bomb and not 
anyone in the West? If we had an aggres- 
sive intent wouldn’t we have acted then 
when we could have done so easily? I think 
that’s the greatest guarantee that it isn’t the 
West that threatens the world with war. 


Views on the Presidency 


Q. Mr. President, may I ask you a ques- 
tion about the essence of the Presidency 
because on paper you are the most power- 
ful man on earth. 

The President. 1 keep telling my wife 
that. [Laughter] 

Q. In practice you have, at least, some 
difficulties with heavy interest rates, even 
avoiding a war in the Falklands. What in 
your view are the limits of the Presidency? 
What can you really achieve? 

The President. Sometimes I ask myself 
that question. There are limits, of course, 
great limits on the Presidency because the 
very nature of our government, and our 
Constitution has prescribed them to an 
extent beyond anything, I think, known in 
any other country. 
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Many countries have constitutions but 
most of them say in their constitution, “We, 
the government, grant you, the people, 
these things.” Our Constitution says, “We, 
the people will allow government to do 
only these things that we permit in the 
Constitution.” That’s reflected in this sup- 
posed power of the Presidency. 

The President can’t dismiss a Congress, 
and, unlike the parliamentary system, you 
do not automatically have a majority in 
what constitutes our parliament, our Con- 
gress. In one of the two houses I have a 
majority of the opposition party. In the 
other house, the Senate, I have a bare ma- 
jority of our party, and that’s the first time 
that’s been true for a Republican President 
in 25 years. 

European Basing of Missiles 

Q. Mr. President, in a few days you will 
be visiting the four major European part- 
ners of the United States in the Atlantic 
Alliance. Three of these, West Germany, 
Britain, and Italy, pledged to go ahead and 
modernize the nuclear weapons of NATO, a 
decision that was taken in December, 1979. 
In fact, my country has already started 
work on our cruise missile bases. How do 
you assess the contribution of Italy and gen- 
erally what’s the prospect for productive 
negotiations in the area of intermediate nu- 
clear forces? 

The President. | must tell you we’re very 
grateful to Italy for its forthrightness with 
which it stepped forward with regard to 
preparations for basing of those intermedi- 
ate missiles. 

We know why the missiles have been re- 
quested of us by NATO. There are 900 war- 
heads on 300 SS-20 missiles the Soviets 
have targeted on all of Europe and nothing 
comparable to counter them. The NATO 
decision came for Pershing missiles and 
cruise missiles as a deterrent to prevent the 
Soviets continuing that monopoly. I know 
that politically in Europe this was a great 
problem in a number of countries because 
of the peace movement. Some people can’t 
quite see that unilateral disarmament is not 
the road to peace. But Italy was very forth- 
right in coming forth on the preparations. 
We appreciate it very much. I must also 
salute the West German, the British, and 
the Belgian Governments for their leader- 


ship on this critical issue. President Mitter- 
rand also shares our deep concern over the 
Soviet buildup. 

The very fact that countries of Western 
Europe have said they were willing to base 
these missiles and we were willing to pro- 
vide them is why the Soviets agreed to go 
to Geneva to meet when I proposed—why 
don’t we negotiate a total elimination of 
such weapons in Europe? We won’t put in 
the Pershings and cruise missiles if they’ll 
do away with the SS-20s. I don’t think they 
would have ever come to negotiate had it 
not been for the imminence of that propos- 
al—the fact that we are all going forward. 

I would hope that before all those missiles 
are in place on our side, we would have 
negotiated an agreement in which they'll 
be unnecessary and the Soviets will remove 
theirs. 


Strategic Arms Reduction 


Q. Are you sanguine about the prospects 
of these negotiations? Can they be achieved 
apart and before, perhaps, a larger START 
agreement? 

The President. We’ve completed our ar- 
rangements and proposals here to go for- 
ward with the START which has to do with 
the intercontinental missiles. Again, I be- 
lieve that we’re getting the evidence of 
willingness from the Soviet Union to at least 
negotiate, to talk, because we are going for- 
ward with the rebuilding of our own mili- 
tary and because our allies have shown 
their own determination on the intermedi- 
ate weapons. 

In recent years when we were letting our 
defenses crumble and were virtually unilat- 
erally disarming, there was no incentive for 
the Soviet Union to meet us in any kind of 
arms reduction talks because they were en- 
gaged in the most massive buildup the 
world has ever seen at the same time we 
were apparently not willing to even try and 
keep pace. I think it was explained in a 
cartoon in one of our papers recently. It 
was Brezhnev speaking to a Russian general 
and he said, “I liked the arms race better 
when we were the only ones in it.” 

Q. Mr. President, your speech at Eureka 
on strategic arms, your administration’s pre- 
vious commitment to the concept of link- 
age, the concept whereby you link arms 
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control negotiations, East-West trade, sum- 
mitry with the Soviet Union with political 
progress by the Soviet Union on things like 
Poland and Afghanistan—this was conspicu- 
ous by its absence. Does this mean that 
you've abandoned the principle of linkage? 

The President. No, not at all. And let me 
point out that in the many times that I’ve 
spoken of that concept, I have never par- 
ticularly linked it to something as specific as 
arms reductions talks. But it was done in 
the context of the summit meetings that 
have taken place with regard to trade and 
to features of détente. I view it in that con- 
text but that doesn’t rule it out even for 
arms reduction talks. I could answer it very 
briefly. Much of what is concerned in that 
linkage, some of the very subjects you 
talked about, are not things that you head- 
line in the paper. The fact that you do not 
proclaim such subjects or put them up 
there in the newspaper does not mean that 
they can’t be brought up when you're sit- 
ting at a table. I think sometimes that politi- 
cally to publicly discuss things of that kind 
makes it politically impossible to get them, 
where maybe in what I’ve called quiet di- 
plomacy you secure them. 

East-West Relations 

Q. I would like to ask you to expand a 
little bit on what you’ve said the Luxem- 
bourg meeting of NATO foreign ministers 
accomplished. There was a communique 
last week that says “a more constructive 
East-West relationship aiming at genuine 
détente through dialog and negotiations 
and mutually advantageous exchanges 
should be aimed at.” Now, that’s a very 
positive, sort of upbeat approach. Yet we 
know we're going to discuss the pipeline, 
we're going to discuss credits’ curtailment 
and so forth. Where are the limits of coop- 
eration with the East? Where do you think 
we've gone beyond them? 

The President. If 1 understand the ques- 
tion correctly, I think it gets back to some- 
thing I was saying earlier. We’ve tried ever 
since World War II to simply persuade the 
Soviets. There have been our own efforts at 
arms reduction—I think there have been 19 
such efforts since World War Il—but in 
other things we’ve simply tried to persuade. 
It seems to me that now, with the Soviets 
having the economic problems I men- 
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tioned, that this is an opportunity for us to 
suggest to them that there might be a 
better path than they’ve been taking. And 
if so, we’d like to explore that better path. 

Q. Don’t you think the pipeline deal is a 
good idea to suggest to them, that this 
could be done, as a deal? 

The President. Our thought about the 
pipeline was that it was being given with- 
out the quid pro quo of some change in 
attitude and that there was a danger to 
Europe in making itself too dependent on 
the Soviet Union as an energy source. I 
think that is still something that Europe 
should look at and see if they want to be 
that dependent on someone who has 900 
nuclear warheads aimed at them. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 


Views on the Presidency 


(The President then volunteered further 
comment on the question of the power of 
the Presidency).' 

The President. A man who once sat at 
that desk, Theodore Roosevelt, said that the 
Presidency is a bully pulpit—the pulpit 
where the clergyman preaches sermons. It 
is that. I think this office does offer an op- 
portunity for mobilizing public sentiment 
behind worthwhile causes. To that extent, 
there is a power that should be used prop- 
erly and for the right causes that goes with 
this office. 

Q. Will you tell that to the Pope, who 
you'll be seeing in Rome? 

The President. \'m looking forward to 
meeting him. He is an example of what so 
many people have always said about Chris- 
tian and Judaic tradition, and that is that 
when really needed, God provides a man. 
And I think in Pope John Paul he did just 
that. I’m looking forward to the meeting. 
We can even both talk about our oper- 
ations. [Laughter. | 
Spirit in America 

Q. Do you think since you have been in 
office that the public spirit in this country 
has been enhanced? What do you think 
about the American public spirit? 

The President. This goes to some of the 
questions that you were asking about 


' Printed in the transcript. 
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whether we’ve done anything in the last 
year and a half. Before I took office in 1980, 
in polls and surveys that were being taken 
all the time, there was one question that 
was frequently asked. Many answered that 
they saw no hope in the future. Not only 
were things bad, but they did not see any 
signs they were going to get better. 

Now we're in this deep recession and the 
same question is being asked. Many Ameri- 
can people are saying, yes, things are bad, 
but we expect them to get better; we know 
they’re going to get better, and they talk 
about next year and the year beyond, that 
they will be better. It’s a turnaround of 
what the public attitude was, just a year 
and a half ago. 


Note: Interviewing the President in the 
Oval Office were Marc Ullman of Paris 


Match, Nicholas Ashford of the Times of 


London, Thomas Kielinger of Die Welt, and 
Marino de Medici of Il Tempo. 

The transcript of the interview was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on May 27. As printed above, the item fol- 
lows that transcript. 


Commodity Futures Trading 
Commission 





Nomination of Fowler C. West To Be a 
Commissioner. May 27, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Fowler C. West to be a 
Commissioner of the Commodity Futures 
Trading Commission for the term expiring 
April 13, 1987. He would succeed David 
Gay Gartner. 

Mr. West has been staff director of the 
House Committee on Agriculture since 
1973. He was staff consultant, House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, in 1971-1973. He 
served as administrative assistant to Con- 
gressman Poage in 1969-1971 and as a 
member of his staff in 1963-1965. He was 
on the staff of the House Committee on 
Agriculture in 1965-1969. 

He graduated from Baylor University 
(B.A., 1963) and George Washington Uni- 
versity (M.A., 1980). He is married, has two 


children, and resides in Alexandria, Va. He 
was born July 6, 1940. 


National Institute of Justice Advisory 
Board 





Appointment of 17 Members. 
May 27, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Institute of Jus- 
tice Advisory Board. 


Donald Baldwin is an independent govern- 
ment relations/public affairs consultant and 
serves as executive director of the National 
Law Enforcement Council in Washington, D.C 
He resides in Alexandria, Va., and was born 
May 18, 1929. He will succeed David Fogel for 
a term expiring November 6, 1982. 

Pierce R. Brooks is a law enforcement consul- 
tant and author. He is a former chief of police 
in Eugene, Oreg. He resides in Vida, Oreg., 
and was born May 31, 1922. He will succeed 
Shirley S. Abramson for a term expiring No- 
vember 6, 1983. 


James Duke Cameron has been serving as chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of Arizona since 
1970. He resides in Phoenix, Ariz., and was 
born March 25, 1925. He will succeed Alan I. 
Klineman for a term expiring November 6, 
1984. 

Frank Carrington is executive director of the 
Victim's Assistance Legal Organization 
(VALOR), formerly Crime Victim’s Legal Ad- 
vocacy Institute, Inc. He will succeed James 
Cloudis Smith for a term expiring November 6, 
1982. 

Donald L. Collins has been in the private 
practice of law for the past 23 years. He was a 
Member of Congress in Alabama in 1962-1966. 
He resides in Mountain Brook, Ala., and was 
born September 8, 1929. He will succeed Wil- 
liam D. Leeke for a term expiring November 
6, 1983. 

Harold Daitch is a partner with the firm of 
Leon, Weill and Mahony in New York City. He 
resides in Elmont, N.Y., and was born June 1, 
1935. He will succeed Lorenzo E. Patino for a 
term expiring November 6, 1982. 

Gavin de Becker is a security and safety consul- 
tant to public figures and public organizations. 
He resides on Las Vegas, Nev., and was born 
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October 26, 1954. He will succeed F. T. Davis, 
Jr., for a term expiring November 6, 1982. 

George D. Haimbaugh, Jr., is serving as David 
W. Robinson Professor of Law at the Universi- 
ty of South Carolina School of Law. He resides 
in Columbia, S.C., and was born November 21, 
1916. He will succeed Patrick V. Murphy for a 
term expiring November 6, 1983. 

Samuel Hirsch is a member of the New York 
State Assembly-48th Assembly District and a 
self employed attorney. He resides in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., and was born March 19, 1948. He will 
succeed Carlos Humberto Arce for a term ex- 
piring November 6, 1984. 

Richard L. Jorandby has been serving as public 
defender for the 15th judicial circuit of Florida 
since 1973. He resides in West Palm Beach, 
Fla., and was born June 19, 1938. He will suc- 
ceed Stanley Harwook for a term expiring No- 
vember 6, 1984. 

Kenneth L. Khachigian is a public affairs consul- 
tant in San Clemente, Calif. He was a Special 
Consultant to the President from January until 
May 1981. He will succeed Don Gottfredson 
for a term expiring November 6, 1982. 

Mitch McConnell has been serving as county 
judge/executive for Jefferson County, Ky., 
since 1977. He resides in Louisville and was 
born February 20, 1942. He will succeed 
Hubert Williams for a term expiring November 
6, 1984. 

Frank K. Richardson is serving as associate 
judge for the Supreme Court of California. He 
resides in Sacramento, Calif., and was born 
February 13, 1914. He will succeed Richard 
Moreno for a term expiring January 11, 1985. 

Dean Wm Roach is a commissioner on the Penn- 
sylvania Crime Commission and is owner of St. 
David's Inn in St. David’s, Pa. He resides in 
Wayne, Pa., and was born April 2, 1931. He 
will succeed Otto Beatty, Jr., for a term ending 
November 6, 1982. 

Bishop L. Robinson is deputy commissioner/op- 
erations bureau for the Baltimore Police De- 
partment. He resides in Baltimore, Md., and 
was born January 16, 1927. He will succeed 
Richard Arrington for a term expiring January 
11, 1983. 

James B. Roche has been with the Massachusetts 
State police force for over 13 years. He resides 
in Brighton, Mass., and was born August 14 
1946. He will succeed Gordon A. Martin, Jr., 
for a term expiring November 6, 1984. 

Robert Wientzen is manager of the field advertis- 
ing department for Procter & Gamble in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, where he resides. He was born 
August 16, 1939. He will succeed Terry Q. 
Alarcon for a term expiring November 6, 1984. 
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International North Pacific Fisheries 
Commission 





Reappointment of Dayton L. Alverson as a 
Commissioner of the U.S. Section. 
May 27, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to reappoint Dayton L. Alverson to be 
a Commissioner of the United States Sec- 
tion of the International North Pacific Fish- 
eries Commission for a term expiring June 
4, 1986. 

Dr. Alverson is managing partner of Na- 
tional Resources Consultants in Seattle, 
Wash. In addition, he is a professor of fish- 
eries and marine studies at the University 
of Washington in Seattle. He was special 
assistant to the assistant administrator for 
fisheries, National Marine Fisheries Service, 
Seattle, in 1979-1980. He was director, 
Northwest and Alaska Fisheries Center, Na- 
tional Marine Fisheries Service, Seattle, in 
1971-1979. He was an adviser to the U.S. 
Department of State during negotiations on 
the International North Pacific Fisheries 
Commission. 

He graduated from the University of 
Washington (B.S., 1950; Ph. D., 1967). He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Seattle, Wash. He was born October 7, 
1924. 


Federal Prison Industries, Incorporated 





Appointment of Paul T. Shirley as a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
May 27, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Paul T. Shirley to be a 
member of the Board of Directors, Federal 
Prison Industries, Incorporated, (Industry 
Representative). He would succeed Daryl F. 
Grisham. 

Mr. Shirley is president of Santa Cruz 
Ambulance Service, Inc., and Coast Coun- 
ties Medical, Inc. He has owned this busi- 
ness since 1963. He was a management 
trainee, Federal Bureau of Prisons, Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1962-1963. He was a 





member of the State of California Narcotic 
Addict Evaluation Authority (Parole Board) 
in 1971-1974. 

He attended Pasadena City College 
(1957-1958) and San Jose State College 
(1958-1959). He is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Santa Cruz, Calif. He 
was born January 4, 1940. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





May 22 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi of India to pay an official visit to 
the United States. The Prime Minister has 
accepted and will meet with the President 
in Washington on July 29. 


May 24 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the National Security Council; 
—the Cabinet Council on Legal Policy. 


May 25 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Republican congressional leader- 

ship. 

The President left the White House and 
went to California, where he stayed for the 
remainder of the week. 

The White House announced that the 
President is transmitting to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives requests for 
supplemental appropriations for fiscal year 
1982 totaling $83,083,000 and amendments 
to the request for appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1983 totaling $341,000. 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of Texas as a result of severe 
storms and flooding beginning on May 12, 
1982, which caused extensive property 
damage. 
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May 26 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the annual report of the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting for fiscal year 1981. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Services Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted May 24 


George Quincey Lumsden, Jr., 

of Maryland, a Foreign Service officer of 
Class one, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the United Arab Emirates. 


Thomas Penfield Jackson, 

of the District of Columbia, to be United 
States District Judge for the District of Co- 
lumbia, vice Oliver Gasch, retired. 


Stephen A. Sharp, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Federal 
Communications Commission for a term of 
7 years from July 1, 1982, vice Abbott 
Washburn, term expiring. 


The following-named persons to be 
members of the National Council on the Hu- 
manities for terms expiring January 26, 1988: 

George Carey, of Virginia, vice A. D. Fra- 

zier, Jr., term expired. 

Ellis Sandoz, of Louisiana, vice Concha 

Ortiz y Pino de Kleven, term expired. 


Submitted May 26 


The following-named persons to be 
members of the General Advisory Commit- 
tee’ of the United States Arms Control and . 
Disarmament Agency: 

William Robert Graham, of California, 

vice McGeorge Bundy, resigned. 
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Colin Spencer Grey, of New York, vice 
Bert Thomas Combs, resigned. 

Roland F. Herbst, of California, vice Law- 
rence Owen Cooper, Sr., resigned. 

Francis P. Hoeber, of Virginia, vice Paul 
Mead Doty, resigned. 

Charles Burton Marshall, of Virginia, vice 
Harry Arthur Huge, resigned. 

Jaime Oaxaca, of California, vice Joseph 
Lane Kirkland, resigned. 

Shirley N. Pettis, of California, 
Arthur B. Krim, resigned. 

John P. Roche, of Massachusetts, vice 
Wolfgang Kurt Hermann Panofsky, re- 
signed. 

Donald Rumsfeld, of Illinois, vice Harold 
Melvin Agnew, resigned. 

Harriett Fast Scott, of Virginia, vice Jane 
Cahill Pfeiffer, resigned. 

Laurence Hirsch Silberman, of California, 
vice Brent Scowcroft, resigned. 

Elmo Russell Zumwalt, Jr., of Virginia, 
vice George M. Seignious II, resigned. 


vice 


The following-named persons to be 
members of the Commission on Civil Rights: 


Robert A. Destro, 
Murray Saltzman. 

Constantine Nicholas Dombalis, of Virgin- 
ia, vice Mary Frances Berry. 

Guadalupe Quintanilla, of Texas, 
Blandina Cardenas Ramirez. 


of Wisconsin, vice 


vice 


Allie C. Felder, Jr., 

of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation for a term 
expiring December 17, 1984 (reappoint- 
ment). 


Submitted May 27 
Arthur H. Davis, Jr. 
of Colorado, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 


nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Paraguay. 
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Dortch Oldham, 

of Tennessee, to be Commissioner General 
of the United States Government for 
Energy-Expo 82, vice Charles E. Fraser, re- 
signed. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released May 24 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Thomas Penfield Jackson to 
be United States District Judge for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved May 24 


H.R. 2863 / Public Law 97-179 

An act to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to sell the portion of the Tahoe Na- 
tional Forest known as Blyth Arena. 


S. 691 / Public Law 97-180 
Piracy and Counterfeiting Amendments Act 
of 1982. 


HJ. Res. 361 / Public Law 97-181 
A joint resolution to grant official recogni- 
tion to the international ballet competition. 


SJ. Res. 170 / Public Law 97-182 
A joint resolution to designate the week of 
November 7, 1982, through November 14, 
1982, as “National Hospice Week”. 


SJ. Res. 145 / Public Law 97-183 

A joint resolution authorizing and request- 
ing the President to proclaim “National Or- 
chestra Week”. 





Acts—Continued 
Approved May 24—Continued 


S. 146 / Public Law 97-184 
An act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to assist in the preservation of his- 
toric Camden in the State of South Caroli- 
na, and for other purposes. 


H.R. 6038 / Public Law 97-185 
An act to amend section 235 of the National 
Housing Act. 


Approved May 25 


S. 1611 / Public Law 97-186 

An act to amend Public Law 90-553, to 
authorize the transfer, conveyance, 
and improvement of, and construction on, 
certain property in the District of Colum- 
bia, for use as a headquarters site for an 


lease 
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Acts —Continued 
Approved May 25—Continued 


international organization, as sites for gov- 
ernments ot foreign countries, and for other 
purposes. 





Editor’s Note 





The President was visiting Rancho del 
Cielo, his ranch near Santa Barbara, Calif., 
on May 28, the closing date of this issue. 
Releases and announcements issued during 
his visit to California, but not received by 
the Office of the Federal Register in time 


for inclusion in this issue, will be printed 


next week. 
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